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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Impaired Vitality 


and weakened energy, is wonderfully success- 
ful. ’ 








FRIEND, FAMILIAR WITH BOOKS AND 
A accounts, desires employment for a part or 

allof his time. Reference furnished. Will 
be satisfied with moderate compensation. Address 
G., 2026 Mervine street, Philadelphia. 


FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, 33D WARD, 

desires to rent a light, pleasant room to an 

elderly, business Friend, for lodging only, 
in a family of two. L ight and fuel included. Gen- 
tleman preferred. Terms per week, 75 cents. Ad- 
dress No. 29, this Office 

DELIGHTFUL AUTUMN TRIP OF SEVEN | 

days for $31.50. To Niagara Falls, taking in the 

Great Gorge ride to Lewiston, Geneva, full 
length of Seneca Lake, Watkins Glen, Gle 
Mauch Chunk, Switchback Railroad to 





Tenth month 3, at 9a.m_., arriving at Niagara Falls 
at 10p.m. Special attention given to those travel- 
ing alone. For further information appl to R. B. 
NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N . 


LIZA H. SCHOFIELD, 1420 CHESTNUT 8T., 
(Room 40), Philadelphia. Classes in oil, water | 
colors, etc. Crayon portraits and ebina paint- | 

ing, s cialties. Orders solicited for Christmas and | 
wedding presents. 


wo GENTLEMEN CAN SI SECURE BOARD IN 
Friends’ family in Tioga. Address H., 1606 
Tioga street. 


ANTED —PRIVATE ADULT FAMILY 10 
take furnished house and board occupants 
for rent, 616 N. 5th street, Philadelphia. 

W “wins —A YOUNG LADY TO AgsIsT 
with a family of small children. Friend 
preferred. Address Mrs. R Roger Haydock, 

5323 Ross street, Germantown, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion or housekeeper. Address B., 
Bristol, Bucks county, Pa. 


OOMS WITHOUT BOARD FOR MEN. 
1536 Cherry Street, Philade)phia, Penna. 


Public Sale 


of Farm of the late JOHN MARSHALL, on prem- 
ises, near Calvert, Cecil County, Maryland, 
FOURTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH 16, 1895, 

at 1 o'clock m., 111344 acres of good land, well 
watered and fenced, good buildings, plenty of fruit, 
good walghiborheod. Terms easy. 

J. P. CON *.RD, New: London, 

M. E. CONARD, West — 
L. M. HAINES, Attorney, 

Elkton, Maryland. 


Onoko, | 
en Sum- | 
mit. Starting from Reading Terminal on Fifth-day, | 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Yo. 711 WALNovT Sr., PHILA. 
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“LYRICS OF -QUAKERISM, 4 


By ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 


Seventy poems, nearly 300 pages 
Elegantly bound, printed, and illustrated. 


For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th nnd Race Sts., Philada, 
Price, $1 25 plain ; $1.50 in two colors. 
By mail, 14 cents additional. 


ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa, 
| N. B.—Agents wauted. 
Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. 
A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 
YOUNG FRIENDS? “ASSOCIATION. ROOMS, 
140 N, Fifteenth St., 
NINTH MONTH 23D, 1895. 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 m., and Friends are cordial) 
those from without the city and Friends 
boarding in the eity being partinlanty ly desired 


a 
| Richard A. French, 
Philadelphia. 
re-opened 
The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford: 
do so, 


The rooms are designed to be 


4A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


|en re RAU, 736 ering, Saracen St, 


Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send the 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


the remainder of the present year (to First month 1, 


25 Cents to New 


Subscribers. 


1896), for 


We hope thus to introduce it to new readers who may 


wish to continue with us for 1896. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


to the end of the year, to New Subscribers. 








BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’ 
‘PERFECT FREEDOM” 


Mailed to any address between September 14th 


and October 5th on receipt of 


35 CENTS. 


Chas. E. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston | 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every Friends’ Neighborhood to sell 


‘Southern Heroes, or the Friends in 
War Time.” 


A new book, giving much valuable history never 
before published. The wonderful experiences of 
many Friends and others who for conscience’ sake 
refused to bear arms, during the war of 1861-65. 
Interesting facts relative to slavery, the Under- 
ground railroad, history of the organization and 
growth of the Baltimore Association, etc., etc. 

An illustrated book of 512 pages, large 8vo., gilt 
top, and outside gilt lettering 

Price, $3.00 by mail, post paid. 

Manufactured by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, under the supervision of B. F. Trueblood, 
LL. D., who has written the introduction. 

Ready for delivery September Ist. 

Send orders for books and applications for 
agencies to F. G@. CARTLAND, 

Columbia Springs Hotel, Stottville, N. Y. 





Genealogies Traced 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN, 
1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS ©O., PENNA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. Tne home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth monath 9th, 1895. send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principai, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


’ } : 
Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND, 
A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 


erected, giving increased accommodations. 
school is under the care 
teachers are members of our Society. or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction ts given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 
“For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


The 


of Friends, and the | 
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Ivory SoAP 


It FLOATS 


Dingy carpets can be cleansed and brightened on the floor. Sweep 
thoroughly, spread a stiff lather of Ivory Soap over a small surface at a 


sponge. 


Tue Procren & Gama.e Co.. Cin’ti. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’A. 


The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Centrai School until 


TENTH MONTH 7, 1895. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 


Department. 
WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 


The Primary and INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Av., 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av., will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Month 16, 1895. 

Circulars upon application. 
Swarthmore College, 

SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
oung women, leading to Classical, Kngineering, 
jentific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 





GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 
ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895. For 
Catalogue and particulars, address MARGARET L. 
YEATMAN, Secretary, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 

A School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly M . The pres nt build- 
ing is new and much en). , and has ~% ¢fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 


tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTIT 


Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J... 


Under the care of a committee of Pilesgrove M. M. 


A | It forms a part of one general system, grading with 
new building with modern conveniences has been | 


the Central School at 15th and Race Sts. Philadel- 
phia. A speciel course will be arranged for those 
who wish to prepare for Swarthmore or other col- 
eges, and a Kindergarted course for young children. 
| Boarding at reasonable rates can be obtained, and 
the school Committee will assist in finding suitable 
accommodations. 
The school year will commence 9th of 9th Month, 
1895. For further particulars address 
| ALBERT T. YARNALL, Principal. 
} John G. Borton, ) 
| Mariam L. Moore, > Committee. 
Joel Borton, ) 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


SUCH as 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 


time, scrub with a clean scrubbing brush and wipe off with a damp 


Publishers’ Bepartment. 


*,* WE are informed by Alfred J. Ferris that the 
postage on the Philanthropic Labor Union report is 
five centa. Persons who have sent a two-cent stamp 
for a copy will kindly ericlose three cents additional 
in stamps to same address. 

*,* WE cannot, without inconvenience and delay 
in the issue of the paper, insert any reading matter 
reaching us late? than noon on Third-day. Adver- 
| tisements (which go on the cover sheet) can usually 
be got in if received on Fourth-day morning. 


The Whittier, Son aes: 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, ¥. 7 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St, 


John Faber Miller, 7 ae ae 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Raee), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8 R. RicHaRDs, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Strees. 








-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


For Sale by Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 
233 N. Second St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


of PATTERNS and COLORINGS now complete. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


| 
| 
| Fall Lines 
} 
| 
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FRIENDLY 


THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XXXIX. 
Whatsoever divides man’s heart from God, separates 


it from his neighbor ; and he that loves self mere than God | 


can never love his neighbor as himself. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


From a letter in reply to one from William Popple, Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, dated London, October 20, 1688, expressive of a 


concern lest his (Wm. Penn’s) reputation might be impaired by his 
devotion to his religious convictions. 


BY THEIR WORKS. 


CALL him not heretic whose works attest 

His faith in goodness by no creed confessed. 

Whatever in love’s name is truly done 

To free the bound and lift the fallen one 

Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed or word 

Is not against him labors for our Lord. 

When He, who, sad and weary, longing sore 

For love’s sweet service, sought the sisters’ door, 

One saw the heavenly, one the human guest, 

But who shall say which loved the Master best ? 
—jJohn G. Whittier. 


Friends in the Hest. 
PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING: 
YEARLY MEETING. 

Ir was a warm day for the quarterly meeting at West 
Liberty (lowa, Ninth month 11); ice-water was abun- 
dantly provided and very refreshing. The meeting- 
house was not filled, but the occasion was one of interest 
and we trust profitable. William Lamborn, a minister of 
West Liberty, quite advanced in years, yet bright in 
spirit, spoke early in the meeting, citing to the Inward 
Light as the guide for us all. A concern was voiced fora 


ILLINOIS 


varying lines of thought and expression,—for purity of 
heart and life; the refining of love, approaching ever 
nearer to that typified in the ‘‘ new Commandment.”’ 
Christopher Lewis, from Ohio, of whom, through some 
mistake, I spoke in a former letter as belonging to the 
other branch of Friends, spoke of the importance of 
living near to our highest ideals of truth and righteous- 
ness. The business of the quarterly ineeting was then en- 
tered into, the queries read and answered with dispatch, 
yet affording time for due consideration. The subject 
of lotteries was discussed, growing out of one of the an- 
swers that more care would be profitable. Some queried 
what occasion there could be for the concern among 


Friends, and were informed that the prizes given with | 


baking powders, and similar mercantile projects, were 
thought to come very close tothe lottery system. Others 
thought that the money or its value in some merchandise 
refunded after purchasing a certain amount of goods, was 
justifiable, an incentive to pay as we go, and that any 
honorable device discouraging the credit custom would be 
advantageous. The session closed with prayer by our 
friend Isaiah Lightner, and we dispersed to the open 
homes around for refreshment of the outer man, I going 





| change. 


| 5-10 train ; about 25 inour company em route for Yearly 
religion of love and kindliness,—leaving room for all the 





| when we reached La Salle. 








| Elizabeth H. Coale. 
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{ 
to Sylvanus and Ada Hogue’s, where quite a little com- 
pany gathered. ‘They have but recently returned from 
Webster City, where they had lived the last few years. 

The Philanthropic meeting began at 3 p. m., which 
made our visits short. While their work embraces sev- 
eral topics, the interest mostly centred in the Temper- 
ance problem. A report was read from one of the 
branches, and much earnest discussion elicited, mostly 
relating to individual responsibility in using the franchise. 
Some who-had been strong partisans in the past intimated 
that they must break awdy from party lines and conscien- 
tiously follow their convictions. Isaiah Lightner said 
that the Indians had claimed his especial care and thought, 
but that more and more he found how intimately related 
was this temperance question to their best welfare, the 
drink habit making such inroads among them, and 
seriously hindering their advancement. Eli Elliott, 
James Steer, and others participated. . 

Spent the evening pleasantly at the home of Mahlon 
and Josephine Hollingsworth, coming back to the home 
place of E. Elliott’s to lodge. There had been some talk of 
going home with Levi and Mary Pilkington, nine miles 
distant, and getting to see some of my Iowa relatives, the 
Healds, but it necessitated more effort than this heated 
term seemed to justify, and I very reluctantly relinquished 
the undertaking. 

Fifth-day morning was again very warm. Our Prairie 
Grove friends started on their long journey home, driv- 
ing at least 40 miles,—the Russells, Phillips and James 
Steer,—while still others would leave for different 
localities. Dined at Elijah and Esther Hogue’s suburban 
home, (they expecting soon to move into West Liberty), 
met with D. Johnson Allen from Laurens, Iowa, who is 
also on his way to Yearly Meeting. 

Sixth-day morning, delighted to find a pleasant 
Parting with our kind friends, we left on the 





Meeting. We crossed the Mississippi at Davenport, passed 
through Rock Island on its eastern shore, following the 
river for a while with beautifully rounded hills to the 
south. It grew more cloudy as we proceeded, raining 
Crossing the city in hacks to 
the Illinois Central station, we had over three hours to 
wait, abundant time for our lunch and social mingling. 
We reached Lostant before 2 o'clock, finding many 
familiar faces in waiting for us—and some who had come 
from southward, among them Edward and Sarah Coale,and 
Our homes were already arranged, 
and we were soon seated in carriages for our destination, 
ours being with Joshua L. Mills, where we were very 
thankful to rest after a ride of over eight miles, missing the 
dear wife and mother so recently translated to higher 
mansions,while a married dauhter, R. Eva Sunderland,— 
who, with her family, have moved into the home,— 
presided, doing all possible to fill the void. 

Seventh-day morning dark and stormy ; very comfort- 
ably seated by a wood fire, a great change from the 
oppressive heat of a few days ago. We had in our com- 
pany Isaiah and Fannie Lightner, Ruth Packer, Johnson 
Allen, Edward Whitaker, Christopher Lewis, and Mary 
Ann Mullen, other homes having a similar proportion. 
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The meeting of ministers and elders convened at 
10 o’clock and was an interesting and profitable occasion. 
Thankfulness was expressed for our privileges, and aspira- 
tions for faithfulness,which were farther voiced in prayer 
by Isaiah Lightner ; Edwin L. Peirce, who had a minute 
from Green Street, Philadelphia, also spoke acceptably. 
There was a lively interest manifested in the reading and 
answering of the queries, in which Edward Coale, Isaiah 
and Fannie Lightner, Edwin L. Peirce, and others partici 
pated. In the afternoon a session of the First-Day School 
Conference was held. Epistles were read from the 
associations of Baltimore, Genesee, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Indiana Yearly Meetings, awakening interest 
and cementing the bonds of love and unity in the great 
work in which so many are earnestly engaged. Encour- 
agement was given to the sowing of the good seed, trust- 
ing for the harvest, whatever the present seeming may be. 

Written reports were received from all the quarters 
except Nebraska, Isaiah Lightner giving a very encourag- 
ing verbal report of the work there. The attendance 
was very good, and all the representatives present but 
one. Adjourned to meet againon Third-day evening. 

First-day morning clearand warm. We gathered for 
the meeting of worship,the people coming from all parts of 
the country around this section. Isaac Wierman opened 
the exercises with heartfelt prayer, Edwin L. Peirce 
followed—and spoke with fervor for the gathering of 
Zion, citing the young people to the beauty of holiness. 
Thankfulness was expressed for the growing knowledge 
of truth, consisting more in conduct than creed, and the 
outcome of pure thinking, lovely living. Daniel Griest, 
who is in attendance from Kansas, spoke, inviting toa 
closer acquaintance with the underlying principles of 
Friends. Isaiah Lightner closed with earnest prayer for 
the Divine blessing and an expression of thanksgiving. 
Then, with tickets in hand, we proceeded to the lunch- 
room and were outwardly refreshed. The social ming- 
ling in the intervals is most enjoyable,—coming together 
from remote sections renewing and strengthening the ties 
of friendship. 

The afternoon meeting convened at 2 o’clock and was 
larger than in the morning ; yet many were outside en- 
gaged in conversation. It was thought to bea profitable 
occasion. E. L. P. and others spoke. The value of a 
moral life was shown, and the strong tendencies and 
bias of mind which make us so to differ, accounting for 
the greater or less measure of devotional feeling, and the 
need for our appreciation of the varying efforts toward a 
better and richer life, even though not along the line of our 
preconceived opinions, making room for the developing 
process as God makes room, with the fullness of under- 
standing, for every individual soul. Some of our company 
went home with Oliver and Martha M. Wilson, enjoying 
a brief season of social mingling. We did not feel equal 
to another meeting,—the Young People’s, which is some- 
thing like a Union Meeting —but were brought to our home 
at Joshua Mills’s, the sky beautifully lighted by electric 
flashes, with threatening rain which did not come until 
we were comfortably housed. 

Second-day morning ; not very bright, but pleasant. 
Attended the meeting of the representative committee 
at 9 o’clock, and at 10 o’clock the opening session of the 
Yearly Meeting, which was largely attended. They have 
a nominating committee each year to bring forward 
names for the different departments of service, which 
facilitates the business. Much sympathy was expressed 
for absent representatives, and members who were un- 
able to be present, mostly on account of the failure of 
crops in Nebraska. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a suitable address to these. Epistles were read from 
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sister yearly meetings. In the afternoon we were called 
together fifteen minutes before the opening session‘to hear 
a concern of Prof. Williams, Superintendent of Schools, 
from Streator, Illinois, in reference to a suitable monu- 
ment to the memory of that great and good man Benjamin 
Lundy, whose grave is in the yard adjacent to the old 
meeting-house, one and half miles distant. He had 
wanted to come a year ago for the same purpose—but had 
been prevented by sickness. ‘He was listened to with 
interest and a committee appointed to consider the sub- 
ject and confer with Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. 
Prof. Williams thought a more suitable place was outside 
the grounds. : 

At 2 o'clock the afternoon session opened. Thejtwo 
remaining epistles were read, eliciting expressions of 
grateful appreciation. The first four queries were read 
and answered, and earnestly considered. Some of us, 
at the close of the meeting, went to the home of Oscar 
and Mary Bumgarner, the latter the daughter of Joshua 
Mills. They have an interesting family of nine chil- 
dren, and are building a new home, which will afford 
them many comforts and conveniences. A meeting for 
children was appointed for 7 p. m., at which we assem- 
bled with quite a company of little folks—and larger 
ones, too. The children anticipate these occasions with — 
much interest. Edwin L. Peirce, Isaiah Lightner, John 
Taylor, Edward Coale, Joshua Mills, and others ad- 
dressed them. E. C. has the happy faculty of gaining 
their interested attention. We were glad for this pleasant 
time in their lives, which doubtless was fraught with 
instruction. 

Third-day morning, bright, clear, and warm. Joshua 
took several of us before meeting to the old meeting- 
house, one and one-half miles distant from the new, 
where their monthly meetings are still held, in deference 
to some who desire it. We went into the graveyard, and 
saw on a small head-stone : 


‘‘BENJAMIN LUNDY, 
DIED EIGHTH MONTH 22, 1839, 
AGED 50 YEARS 7 MONTHS, 18 DAYs.”’ 


The graves of some of his children are near by,also those of 
Pusey and Lydia Mills,where I had homed on former visits. 
In an adjoining cemetery we stood under the shade trees by 
the graves of Hannah S. and Edith Mills,—wife and 
daughter of Joshua, so recently translated. 

In the morning session the remaining queries were 
read and considered, that relating to military training 
eliciting much feeling and earnest counsel. A proposi- 
tion was made to prepare a memorial for Congress against 
military training in public schools. It was deferred 
for further consideration. In the afternoon various com- 
mittees reported, and it seemed as though the greater 
part of the business was transacted. Went home with 
Morris and Lydia John Mills. Did not attend the clos- 
ing session of the First-day School Conference in the 
evening. The day had been so warm I wanted to get 
home for rest. 

Fourth-day morning Joshua took a load early, leaving 
me at Isaac Wierman’s, grandson. of Benjamin Lundy, 
who with his family and mother, Susan M., live near the 
meeting-house. She is the only remaining child of B. 
Lundy. I saw there a beautiful miniature painting of 
her father,—fine features, blue eyes and light hair, with a 
countenance indicating the philanthropist. Called 
awhile at the home of Carver and Mary A. Tomlinson, 
regretting not being able to spend more time with them. 
Then assembled in the meeting for worship with a little 
band of earnest people. I. Wierman exhorted us all to 
keep the ‘‘ watch.’’ Isaiah Lightner expressed the as- 
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piration of spirit to be found on one of the lower rounds 
at least of the ladder of faith, and in this humble waiting 
had found joy and peace. E. L. Peirce supplicated fora 
closer reliance upon our Heavenly Father. Edward 
Coale bore testimony to the progressive nature of Chris- 
tianity, as the minds of God’s children are kept open and 
receptive to fresh revelations of truth. The teachings of 
Jesus were clear and practical, but mysteries had gathered 
about the Christian profession as taught by his disciples 
and followers. We should seek not to be followers of 
any man, but look to the same Divine source and anoint- 
ing which had produced the fruits of faithfulness in 
those we love to honor. Daniel Griest gave a spiritual 
explanation of the Flood, exemplifying the need of com- 
parison in a right understanding of Scripture. A. J. 
Flitcraft quoted the text: ‘‘ There is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth ¢hem an under- 
standing,’’ applying the s/wra/ to the threefold or many- 
sided nature of man,—regulating and controlling in every 
department of life. It was thought to be a favored 
occasion. 

We were called together at 12.45 to a mothers’ meet- 
ing, those in charge being careful that all the women 
should lunch first. It was avery interesting and instruc- 
tive season, and one of the features of this yearly meet- 
ing. I could but regret our brothers did not share it, 
believing it would be just as profitable for them as for us, 
and that we need to join hands and hearts in this work. 
The meeting convened at 2 o’clock. Reports were read 
of visiting and other committees, the former being quite 
full,—designating the number of families visited, of ap- 
pointed and parlor meetings, and letters written. A very 
comprehensive and interesting report of the various 
departments of philanthropic work was read by A. J. 
Flitcraft, the superintendent or chairman of that com- 
mittee. It indicated much labor and devotion on the 
part of those entrusted with the work. Quite a discus- 
sion arose from a recommendation to pay the expenses of 
delegates to the Eastern Conference, next year, appoint- 
ing a committee to consider the subject. After adjourn- 
ment went home with Abel and Elizabeth Mills for tea. 
Edwin L. Peirce had a parlor meeting appointed for the 
young people at Amos Wilson’s. I did not go; the day 
has been very warm, and I felt best satisfied to cone home 
and rest. I leave the close of the yearly meeting for 
another letter. L. Si. ¥. 

Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth month 78. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


KIMBERTON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 
ABBY KIMBER. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


ACCORDING to the account given by Alice Lewis, this 
school, (at Kimberton, Chester county, Pa.), was opened 
in 1818. Before the close of 1823 it had become of 
sufficient importance to have a controlling influence in 
the removal of Pikeland Preparative Meeting from the 
house adjacent to Friends’ burial ground, on the main 
road from Phoenixville to Chester Springs, to a new lo- 
cation, chosen by Emmor Kimber, for the convenience 
of the school. 

This new meeting-house, on ground given by Emmor 
Kimber, was built by contributions from the members of 
Pikeland Preparative Meeting, and by Friends in Phila- 
delphia, whom Friend Kimber interested in him and his 
school. A family burial ground, adjacent to this, was 
enclosed, and there Emmor and his wife, with several of 
their children, were buried. 








I could not have been old enough to be taken to 
meeting much earlier than 1826 or 1827, but as far back 
as I can remember the school filled the largest part of the 
women’s side of the house, leaving a few of the front 
benches and the gallery for others. 

Between 1835 and 1837, when my two older sisters 
were in attendance, the school was so crowded that addi- 
tional school buildings became necessary. Hannah 
Worley, of Media, formerly Hannah Jackson, and a rela- 
tive of Friend Susan’s, has a water-color painting of the 
house and its surroundings, as they appeared in 1833. 
The painting, though done by a school girl, is remarka- 
bly accurate, except that the perspective and distance of 
other buildings are not well preserved. They appear too 
near to the school. A flour mill, a hotel, and store are 
in the back ground, and were really considerably more 
distant than they appear to be in the picture. 

During 1837 the old front was altered by the addition 
of a broad portico, with entrance vestibules on either 
hand. Over these space was afforded for a private bath 
room, linen closets, and other conveniences, the whole 
altering the aspect of the old front entirely. 

The open-air portico was a delightful gathering place 
for the family and their friends, and on summer days 
groups of them might be seen there in evident enjoy- 
ment. It was always a pleasant sight, and as we passed 
to and fro to the store and post-office, we were often 
stopped by Friend Susan or one of the daughters, with a 
plate of cakes, a lovely bouquet of flowers, a new book, 
or a packet of interesting letters, they delighting in such 
hospitable offerings. In other respects the old buildings 
remained unchanged, and were retained for family use, 
with the exception of one class-room and two large dor- 
mitories, each of which could accommodate at least 
twenty pupils, leaving a large floor-space unoccupied by 
beds. Before the new buildings were completed, these 
rooms must have accommodated a much larger number. 

The parlor was at all times exquisitely neat, and had 
the air of elegance belonging to a family of taste and 
culture. Both Friend Kimber and Friend Susan, in 
common, I should say, with the majority of Philadelphia 
Friends of the time, possessed this air of elegance, and 
their children naturally acquired it. In dress, they 
thought it true economy to purchase the best of materiai, 
and in choice of color they avoided anything glaring or 
extreme. Given an artistic insight, much more common 
amongst Friends than is usually supposed, and their quiet 
homes became beautiful in their harmonious simplicity. 
The Kimber home was one of many which any one fa- 
miliar with Friends might recall. Good manners were 
characteristic of that generation, and nowhere were they 
seen to better advantage than amongst Friends, where 
habitual kindness and consideration for others made the 
basis on which they rested. 

Thus the home of Emmor and Susan Kimber was a 
fitting place for the education of the daughters of the 
best of the land. The patrons of the school were by no 
means confined to Friends. They came from any de- 
nomination and from any State. No restriction was made 
in dress, the pupils wearing whatever their parents or 
guardians chose to provide for them. 

By the close of 1837 the new building was completed 
and in use. The basement was well lighted, opening on 
falling ground, and afforded a large dining-room with 
three tables, over one hundred feet in length, in all. At 
least one hundred could have been comfortably seated, 
and there was abundant room for other tables if required. 
Over the dining-room was the school-room, forty feet 
square, and above this were dormitories of equal size on 
the third and fourth floors. Connecting the new and the 
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old buildiags were large class-rooms, with porticos on 
either side, and over these a general lavatory, with con- 
veniences for bathing and the care of toilet articles. 
Water was forced into all the buildings, and could be 
used as freely as might be wished. 

In the school there were no petty rules of discipline. 


It was governed in a large-minded way for the good of | 


the whole. There were no punishments whatever, except 
the disapprobation of the teachers, unless, in very flagrant 
cases, it might be dismissal from the school. If a mis- 
demeanor occurred, it was either admonished privately, 


or if needful, the whole school was addressed, without | 
So far as the | 


reference to the individuals implicated. 
teachers were concerned the school government was of a 
noble character, conducive to the self-restraint and will- 
ing obedience of the pupils. 


regular, and all the methods used were systematic and 
orderly. Within these limits the utmost possible freedom 
consistent therewith, was not only permitted but encour 
aged. It was no uncommon thing for teachers and pupils 
together to indulge in a good, hearty laugh if anything 
amusing occurred, and therefore there were no suppressed 
outbreaks. 


One or two evenings in a week were devoted to | 


amusements, led by the teacher in charge for the time. 
Fourth-day afternoons, after meeting in the morning, 
were given to the repairing of wardrobes, plain sewing, 
or fancy work. Seventh-day afternoon was appropriated to 
the special care of the toilet, great neatness and personal 
cleanliness being enjoined both by precept and example. 

During the week, if any article of clothing were found 
out of place, no remark was made, but it was put away 
to be handed out on Seventh-day,—a most effective mode 


of procedure, for nobody wished to walk up before the 


whole school to claim a stray garment. So far as I can 
remember, this was the most disagreeable event which 
happened at Kimberton. It did not occur to the same 
girl often. Once was quite enough for a sensitive nature. 

Out doors the same provision for our comfort was 
made. The garden led down to the stream which fur- 
nished the house with water. Here was an open-air bath- 
house, embosomed in trees for the plunge baths which we 
could not have in the lavatory. Rising from the banks 
of the stream opposite the garden was a grove which had 
been permitted to remain in its natural wildness, except 
that intersecting paths threaded its extent, and that seats 
for rest were to be found at every convenient point.. To 
reach the grove we crossed a little bridge built for the 
purpose, and many were the feet which passed that way, 
for during recess hours it was usually filled with young 
life, and it was also a favorite resort of the teachers and 
their friends. It was perhaps the most desirable spot on 
the premises, though of the many out-door places of rest 


and recreation it would be difficult to say which would | _. 
ae ; riest nor templ n ‘ 
Within the enclosure surrounding the oo or temple can bestow 


building was a large oval planted with trees and shrub- | 


be preferred. 


bery, around which were broad paths, from eight to ten 
feet wide, on the one hand leading to the meeting-house 
and on the other connecting with the carriage-way at the 
frontentrance. On these paths bevies of bright-cheeked 
girls took their morning, noon, or evening exercise, and 
pleasant paths they were. Below, in the same enclosure, 
was a play-ground, where the merriest of games were 
played. Chief in spirit and animation was Gertrude, the 
youngest daughter of the house. Her splendid physique 
and unimpaired health were at this time the delight and 
admiration of all who beheld her. I thought her the 
most queenly and beautiful woman I had everseen. She 
was my ideal, and advancing years have not changed my 


| estimate. 
| cate, shell. pink ribbons at her throat, these matching her 


| dam. 
| third in succession was on the Kimberton property. 
. | 
rhe hours of study, recreation, meals, and rest, were | 
southern face, but very steep on its northern. 
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She usually wore white in summer, with deli- 


complexion. I venture to say she was too absorbed in 


| making others happy to think whether she were beautiful 
_ oF not, or even to know the effect she produced. 


‘* May Meadow,”’ on French Creek, wasa rich field for 
wild flowers. This was a favorite place to visit, whether 


| for the school or for the more restricted botanical classes. 


Here, and on the higher ground known as ‘ Benner’s 


| Hill,’”” Miss Abby (Kimber) had found rare plants, 


which she had sent to William Darlington for his ‘‘ Flora 
Cestrica.”’ 

At the foot of Benner’s Hill, on its north side, arose 
a fine spring, which, at its source, immediately filled one 
A short distance below was a second dam, and the 


From this latter dam, the hill arose, easy of ascent on its 
On the 
top was a plain, commanding a side view of the French 
Creek Hills in the distance, and overlooking my home in 
the midlands between the Pickering and the French 
Creek valleys. This varied surface of hill and dale, of 
meadow and stream, gave delightful walks to teachers 
and pupils. Ona our side, the soil was a rich, deep 
brown loam, covering the old Silurian rocks. On the 
Kimberton side it was a red shale, not so rich, but two 
weeks earlier in the vegetation that grew upon it. At 


| the time I did not have either knowledge or experience 
| enough for comparison, but I know now that the wooded 


portions of the region were rich in species of plants 
and an interesting locality for the botanist, as the meet- 


| ing ground of two distinct geological horizons. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


From the British Friend, Ninth month. 
THE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD AND QUAKERISM. 


| BisHoPs are not always infallible, nor are their utterances 
| always gospel. 


They can teach according to their light. 
Long ago men were taught an important truth by the 


| symbol of the camel’s difficulty in passing through the 


needle’s eye. Similarly it is not an easy attainment for 
a representative of sacerdotalism to apprehend the purely 
spiritual ideals,—the reality without the symbolism,— 
which distinguish the Society of Friends. 

Presiding over a centenary service at a well known 


| church in Wakefield,—no doubt an impressive and de- 


vout service,—the Bishop of Wakefield preached from the 
words, ‘‘ Now set your heart and your soul to seek the 
Lord your God ; arise therefore, and build ye the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord God.’’ (I. Chron. xxii. 19.) It was 
a grand opportunity for teaching that ‘‘ the Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands,’’ but “ with 
the lowly and contrite heart,’’ to impart by the contact 
of His living Spirit that help and grace which neither 


In his discourse the Bishop says : 


Let it be borne in mind that whilst he was denouncing formalism 
he was not denouncing forms. He believed that so long as we were 
in the flesh, forms would be necessary. They all knew how one sect 
of Christians, the Society of Friends, strove to do without forms, and 


| he did not think they would consider that attempt had been a success. 


The Society of Friends themselves, as some of those present would 
know, felt that it had not been so. Maultitudes were seeking more 
helpful worship in the church of their forefathers, and he was told those 
who remained in the Society were not satisfied with the endeavor to 
banish all forms from their worship. He thought they must have 
forms. He would go beyond even that and say that God had given us 
forms. The Lord Jesus Christ had hallowed and blessed forms of 
worship. Had he not given them the Lord’s Prayer and the Holy 
Sacrament as forms? What they wanted to do was to banish empty 
forms, not all forms. They wanted to fill these forms with the spirit 
of devotion, with the reality of worship. 
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The Bishop pleads for reality in worship, so does the 
Quaker. The Bishop prescribes it through the liturgy, 
the chanting of psalms, the saying or reading of prayers 
and lessons, and the administration of a ritual by an or- 
dained priesthood: the Quaker seeks it in the real 
though invisible presence of Christ, the One Shepherd 
and Bishop of Souls, without the intervention of sacer- 
dotal aid or ceremonial rite. 

It is true that some leaders of men in the Anglican 
Church, such as Bishop Westcott, and the late Dean 
Stanley, are gifted with a Catholic spirit, and possess a 
reasonable grasp of the position held by those from whom 
they widely differ, which entitles them to a most respect- 
ful hearing, and demands our sympathetic attention. 
But when a Bishop goes out of his way, as the Bishop of 
Wakefield does, to throw a stone at a religious body, be- 
cause it has minimised formalism to its furtherest develop- 
ment in the administration of its religious life and activi- 


ties, we can only regret the bondage under which his | 


spiritual life is oppressed, and the narrowness of his Chris- 
tian sympathies. His attempt ‘‘ to protest against all 
formalism and outward shams which so beset our worship,’’ 
is enfeebled by his condemnation of the one Christian 
community which for 250 years has maintained:an active 


polity and service without recourse to sacerdotal rite ; | 


and which, however greatly it falls behind its ideal of the 


perfect simplicity of Christ’s Christianity, is acknowl- | 
edged to have done much to raise the tone of the spiritual 


and moral life of England. 

We read with satisfaction the letter to the Editor of 
the Wakefield and West Riding Herald from our Friend 
Robert Wallis, in which he says : 


Whether Quakerism should be still considered an ‘‘ attempt ’’ is 
perhaps doubtful, seeing that the Society has done without ‘forms for 
two hundred and fifty years. 
probably depend upon the gauge applied. If we are to be judged by 
numbers only, then, perhaps we are a failure, for our numbers are 
small. But if we may be judged by the effect of our formless worship 
upon the lives and characters of our members generally, and their in- 
fluence acting upon the national life, then I venture to believe that the 


history of that two hundred and fifty years proves at any rate a sufficient | 


measure of success to make it our duty to continue our course. But the 
Bishop says “that we ourselves feel it has not been a success.’’ I 


have been a member of the Society of Friends all my life, I am in close | 


touch with it at all times; I know and read its publications and litera- 
ture, but I know of nothing to justify that statement. It seems to me 
that certainly not in this generation, and perhaps never since its rise, 
has the Society of Friends in England been so fully convinced that its 
mode of worship is most in harmony with Christianity. Then the 
Bishop says that ‘‘ multitudes are seeking more helpful worship in the 
church of their forefathers.’”” What does the word ‘multitudes ”’ 


mean here? Our Society has had members who have left it to join | 
the Anglican Church. There are always a few becoming wealthy and | 
socially advanced amongst us, as amongst other Nonconformists who | 


go over to “ The Church,’’ and there are a few who go to seek aid 
from outward forms, but the number is confined within narrow limits. 
The total number of resignations for the whole of the Society in Great 
Britain for the year 1894 was only seventy-nine. If they all sought 


the Church of England (presuming that to be the church of their fore- | 


fathers, which is not probable), it is scarcely a multitude. It is not 


possible within the limits of a letter to the press to deal at all ade- | 
quately with the subject that the Bishop has raised, but I would respect- | 
fully ask him to enquire more fully into the life of the Society of | 


Friends, and am convinced that if he does so he will find that he was 
speaking without warrant. 

No church has a monopoly of the Holy Ghost. The 
Quaker gives Him pre-eminence, and relinquishes both 
formal service and priestly function, that Christ’s spiritual 
presence may become the most real thing to the soul. 
We cannot doubt that the Bishop is a sincere upholder of 
the usages and the polity of the church which has given 
him a position of authority, and of which he may bea 
distinguished light, but this can give him no right to 
misrepresent a Christian Society whose aim has been, and 
is still, to spread the kingdom of heaven on earth, through 
the spiritual forces wielded by the King Himself. He 


As to its success or otherwise that will | 
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came to establish grace and truth amongst men, not by 
restoring the forms of the Old Time whose ordinances 
could never make the comers thereunto perfect as pertain- 
ing to the conscience, but by superseding them with the 
power of an endless life, renovating and purifying the 
heart, and making its worship a devout reality in the di- 
rect communion of the Holy Ghost. 


One of the most prominent of recent popular authors is John Mac- 

laren Watson, M. A., who is also the pastor of a church (Congre- 
gational),in Liverpool, England. He has written over the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Ian Maclaren.”’ We find in another journal the following extract 
from a recent article by him, entitled ‘‘ Fatherhood the Final Idea of 
God.’’ He says: 
WHEN one passes from the’ Gospels to the Psalms he is 
struck by the absence of Father. When one returns he 
is struck by its presence. The Psalmist never said the 
word ; Jesus never said anything eise. 

With the single word ‘* Father,’’ Jesus instantly de- 
fines the relation of man with God and illuminates 
theology. What an astonishing gaucherie it has been to 
state the intimate relations between God and the soul in 
the language of criminal law, with bars, prisoners, sen- 
tences ! One is aghast to discover that the 
doctrine which Christ put in the forefront of his teach- 
ing did not leave a trace on the dominant theology of the 
Early Church, and for long centuries passed out of 
Christian consciousness. The Anglican community has 


| thirty-nine articles, with one on oaths,one on the descent 


into hell, one on the marriage of priests, one on how to 
avoid people who are excommunicated, and not one on 


| the Fatherhood. The Presbyterian communion has a con- 


fession with thirty-three chapters which deal in a 
trenchent manner with great mysteries, but there is not 
one expounding the fatherhood of God. This 
silence from the date of the Greek fathers to the advent 
of the modern Broad Churchman has been more than an 
omission ; it has been a heresy. 

The disciples of Jesus owe a debt that can never be 
paid to three men who have brought us back to the miud 
of our Master. One was Channing, for whose love to 
Jesus one might be tempted to barter his belief; the 


| other was Maurice, most honest and conscientious of the- 


ologians ; and the third was Erskine of Linlathen, who 
preached the Fatherhood to everyone he met from Thomas 


| Carlyle to highland shepherds. 


[To the objection that life’s stern realities contradict 
the conception of a Father-God, he replies : ] 

With the record of his own life before one, it is not 
open to conclude Jesus was wrong. He drank the 
bitterest cup, and yet reconciled the incalculable tragedy 
of his own life with the love of his Father. 

No one can seriously doubt that Jesus’s dearest thought 
will dominate theology. No doctrine of the former 
theology will be lost ; all will be recarved and refaced to 
suit the new architecture. Sovereignty will remain, not 
that of a despot, but of a father; the incarnation will 


| not be an expedient, but a consummation ; the Sacrifice 


will not be a satisfaction, but a reconciliation ; the end 


| of grace will not be standing, but character ; the object 


of punishment will not be retribution, but regeneration. 
Mercy and Justice will no longer be antinomies; they 
will be aspects of love; and the principle of human 
probation will be exchanged for the principle of human 
ucatio pn. 


MANY a one can say: I am a man that hath griefs, 
but the Spirit comforteth me I am a man that oft 
knoweth not the way, but the Spirit leadeth me.— W. M. 
Biknell. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 28, 1895. 


THE MERION COMMEMORATION. 

WE gave last week the announcement and program of the 
intended bi-centennial anniversary at Merion Meeting, 
to take place on Seventh-day of next week, the sth 
proximo. It cannot fail, we are sure, to be a very inter- 
esting occasion. The venerable meeting-house is one of 
the very oldest places of worship now standing in Penn- 
sylvania. Indeed, if the tablet bearing the date 1695 
can be relied upon as marking the erection of the 
present structure, it is the oldest. The Swedes’ church, 
(originally Swedish Lutheran, now Protestant Episcopal), 
in this city,—the church at Wicaco,—is next in age, its 
erection having been begun in 1698, and completed two 
years later. 

The house at Merion is associated in the history of 
Friends and of the Colony of Pennsylvania with many of 
their most earnest and devoted men and women. j§Wil- 
liam Penn, after his arrival here the second time, in the 
autumn of 1699, frequently worshiped at Merion, and 
there is now probably no other building standing in Penn- 
sylvania, except the ‘‘ Letitia House,’’ in Fairmount 
Park, which can be thus with certainty identified with 
his presence. 

A judicious program of exercises has been arranged, 
and an especially satisfactory feature of it is the part 
taken by our friends, Professor Allen C. Thomas and 
Professor Francis B. Gummere, of Haverford College. 
Their presence and participation will be pleasant, we are 
sure, to all. 

The committee desires us to speak of the time of the 
trains leaving Philadelphia. Trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Pennsylvania Railroad, (Philadelphia), for Nar- 
berth, (not Merion), every half hour from 9.45 a. m. to 
11.45, and then again at 12.45. 
pointed to begin promptly at 1.30. 


The exercises are ap- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE annual Conference on the Indian Question at Lake 
Mohonk, is to be held this year on the gth, roth, and 
t1th of the coming month. This will be the thirteenth 
of the interesting and valuable series of these meetings 
which have been convened through the public spirit and 
kindly hospitality of Albert K. Smiley and his wife. 
There are always pressing, if not ‘* burning,’’ questions 
to be considered in reference to the Indians, and at Mo- 
honk there are gathered so many of the highest authori- 
ties in regard to them that the proceedings have ex- 
ceptional weight and value. 





In relation to the pamphlet report of the proceedings 
at the Flushing, R. I., Bi-Centenary, we are asked to say 
that there have been 4,000 copies printed, half of which 
have been placed at the disposal of our Friends of New 
York Yearly Meeting. About half of this two thousand 
will be distributed there, and the remainder may be had 
by Friends elsewhere if they will ask for them, (with a 
two-cent postage stamp enclosed for postage), by letter 
addressed to John William Hutchinson, 311 West 84th 
street, New York city. 


In an article in the Cosmopolitan Magazine for this 
(Ninth) month, on Utah and the Mormons, the writer, 
John A. Cockerill, who is, we believe, editor of one of 
the New York daily journals, speaks of the ‘‘ once great 
sect of Quakers’’ as ‘‘ dying out.’’ It is probable that 
like most people outside our lines who write of the Friends 
he has not carefully examined the subject. In a droll 
way, too, he proceeds to make the comparison of the as- 
serted Mormon increase and prosperity in contrast with 
the alleged decline of the Friends, the Shakers, the Dun- 
kards, the Oneida Community, and ‘‘ Brook Farm.’’ 
Evidently the classification of religious bodies, and so- 
cialistic and communistic experiments, is not his forte. 


THE strain between the Papal system and the Italian 
Government, because the unification of Italy, in 1870, 
deprived the Pope of his temporal authority in and about 
Rome, has continued throughout all the last twenty-five 
years, and now there is an extraordinary scheme sug- 
gested. A London newspaper, the Zelegraph, has just 
published the details of an elaborate plan by which a 
great sum of money, no less than one thousand millions 
of dollars, is to be raised by the adherents of the Church 
of Rome to purchase from the kingdom of Italy, the com- 
plete possession, with sovereignty, of a tract of country, 
including part of Rome, anda seaport. It is not defi- 
nitely stated, but it is supposed that the purchase would 
take in the present Vatican palace, in which the Pope 
lives, and its surroundings, and would extend to the sea. 


Is is not at all probable that the Italian Government 
will entertain the suggestion fora moment. The plan is 
put forth, no doubt, as a ‘‘ feeler,’’ to see what would be 
said of it if it were seriously proposed. But there are 
two interesting features in connection with it. One of 
these is the enormous sum of money which it is assumed 
could and would be contributed for such a purpose by 
the Pope’s devoted followers, and the second is the fact 
that Italy, ridden almost to death by her military and 
naval expenditure, would be lifted from her present dis- 
tressing financial condition by the receipt of such an 
amount. No doubt the Italian Government, beset as it 
is with continual fear of actual bankruptcy, and holding 
off that condition only by enormous taxation, would 
look longingly at the offer of even half the money. 


A Law was passed by the Legislature of Florida, last 
winter, at the instance of the State Superintendent of 
Public Education, named Sheats, punishing with*fine or 
imprisonment any one who should conduct, or teachin, a 
school where both colored and white pupils received in- 
struction. This will break up several good schools, nota- 
bly one at Orange Park, conducted by the American 
Missionary Association. The draft of the law, as pre- 
pared by Superintendent Sheats, provided further that in 
no school public or private, for the education of negroes, 
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should any white teacher beemployed. The Legislature, 
it appears, declined to go that length. Such a law, if 
extended to other States, would close most of the best 
schools for colored children, as substantially all of them 
have white teachers. 


One of the speakers at the opening of the Atlanta Ex- 
position, last week, was Booker T. Washington, the 
intelligent and able head of the colored school at Tuske- 
gee, in Alabama. He was selected to represent the 
colored people. His speech was well received ; one de- 
spatch says that it ‘‘ evoked greater applause than all the 
others put together. He seemed to have the ear of the 
audience, and pleased both whites and blacks. His 
speech is considered an augury of the future friendship of 
the races.’” He dwelt on the industry, patience, and 
kindly character of the colored people, and especially 
urged their availability as work-people. He said to the 


whites they should not seek to bring in foreign laborers, 
but should ‘‘ cast down your buckets where you are.’’ 
Of his own race he declared that ‘‘ the opportunity to 
earn a dollar in a factory just now is worth infinitely more 
than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera-house.’’ 


Jupce Emory Speer, who delivered the principal 
address at the opening, deprecated race prejudice. ‘I 
was informed,’’ he said, ‘‘ by the president of a techno- 
logical school from Philadelphia, a gentleman of great 
intelligence and great benevolence, that they yearly 
turned out numbers of colored youths, trained, skillful 
in the trade they mastered, but that if one of these men 
should be employed as a skilled laborer on any work, 
every member of the trades’ unions would quietly gather 
up his tools and quit the job. No such feeling has ex- 
isted here. The colored workers are greatly in the ma- 
jority here, which may explain the difference, if the facts 
are as stated.’’ 

It is quite true, as here suggested, that colored men 
have a much better opportunity in the mechanical trades 
in the South than they have here. Many are carpenters, 
bricklayers, blacksmiths, etc. From such work, in the 
North, they are practically excluded. Fortunately, they 
are accepted here as hotel waiters, barbers, etc., in which 
avocations they receive good wages, so that they are not 
altogether driven into the rougher and least-paid forms of 
labor. 


We make no charge, none at all, for the insertion 
of notices of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. In regard 
to the last named we are always willing to print more 
than a simple notice, provided the additional matter 
seems to us suitable. We feel, of course, a responsi- 
bility in regard to this, and desire obituaries to be not 
long, to be appropriately expressed, and to be so pre- 
sented as to be interesting and probably edifying even to 
those who may not have been personally acquainted with 
the deceased. Poetry we ask to be very sparingly used. 


ARE our readers interested in the increased circulation 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL? We are very glad, 
always, to have new subscribers. The list of readers, a 
few years ago, was largely made up of those advanced in 
life, and the passage of time necessarily thins these out 
sadly, year by year. We must fill the vacant places. So 
far we have done this anda little more. Even in the 


dull times since 1893 we have held our own and gained | 


a little. 














BIRTHS. 


BARTRAM.—At Lenapé, Pa., Ninth month 8, 1895, to George 
H. and Ruth H. Bartram, a son, who is named G. Maurice. 


MAULE.—Near Christiana, Pa., Seventh month 29, 1895, to 
Charles E. and Hanna B. Maule, a son, whose name is Comly E. 


MOORE.—Eighth month 16, 1895, in New York City, to Wil- 
liam and Hannah G. Moore, a daughter, who is named Jennie Arnold. 


MARRIAGES. 
HEACOCK—ROBINSON.—At the Chappaqua Mountain Insti- 
tute, Ninth month 12, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, William A. Heacock, of Alliance, 
Ohio, and Lucretia M. Robinson, daughter of Charles M. and Sarah 
A. Robinson, of Chappaqua, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 
ANCKER.—At Mount Holly, N. J., Ninth month 15, 1895, Anna 
W., wife of Jacob P. Ancker, and daughter of the late Lewis and 
Elizabeth S. Walton. 


BETTS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Edward Livezey, in 
Buckingham, Ninth month 11, 1895, of heart affection, Emily Betts, 
wife of Wm. Betts, of Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., in the 61st year of 
her age; a valued member and elder of Buckingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

FOX.—Ninth month 7, 1895, Francis C. Fox, younger son of the 
late Charles J. Fox, in the 40th year of his age. 

He was a consistent and valued member of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. He led a most exemplary Christian life. He was 
always kind, attentive, and courteous to his parents and brother and 
sisters, and careful not to wrong or wound the feelings of any one. A 
void is left in the home that no one can fill. * 


GRISCOM.—At Woodbury, N. J., Ninth month 14, 1895, Sarah 
M., wife of William Wade Griscom, in her 57th year; a valued 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Woodbury, N. J. 


JONES. —Ninth month 16, 1895, in Philadelphia, Rebecca G., 
widow of Clement Jones, formerly of Norristown, Pa., in her 7oth 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 'Philadelphia. 


McCORD.—At her late residence, 48 West 133d street, New York 
city, Ninth month 12, 1895, Grace Caroline, widow of Willet McCord, 
in the 64th year of her age ; amember of New York Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral was held at Friends’ meeting-house, 15th street and Ruth- 
erfurd Place,on First-day afternoon, Ninth month 15. Interment at 
Friends’ cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOEMAKER.—Ninth month 17, 1895, Allen, son of Allen 
and Joanna L. Shoemaker, in his 18th year; a promising young mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


SILVER.—Ann Johnson was born in the State of Delaware, Sixth 
month 30, 1813 ; died at Kansas City, Kansas, Ninth month 15, 1895. 

She came with her mother and two brothers to Ohio, when a 
young woman, and settled at Waynesville, where she was united in 
marriage to William B. Silver, Ninth month 30, 1835. Soon after this 
union they moved to Preble county, Ohio, where the most of their life 
was spent, and where they were members of Westfield Meeting. 

A number of years were spent in Richmond, Indiana. In 1887 
they came to Kansas City, Kansas, to make their home with a 
daughter. Here they were entirely isolated from the Society of 
Friends, and I suppose no one but those having a like experience can 
realize their loneliness. They were too much advanced in years to 
change their manner of worship, so that most of their First-days were 
spent in quiet communion in their room. The Lord certainly visited 
them there, for they were marvellously kept from peevish and fretful 
natures. Each week the INTELLIGENCER was a welcome guest. 

After a journey together of fifty-eight years William Silver passed 
on to the Better Land, and in just one year, nine months and four 
days his companion, after a lingering illness, which was borne with 
wonderful patience, joined him on Ninth month 15, 1895. This dear 
couple together passed through many trials along life’s journey, but 
their last years were peaceful and pleasant, and in that Kansas home 
they have left some bright memories, and their quiet lives have taught 
beautiful lessons of faith andtrust. We are led to exclaim, surely the 
Lord doeth all things well, and we would not ask father and mother 
to return, but we would rather go to them, for— 

‘* There is no death in Heaven; 
For they who gain that shore 
Have won their immortality, 
And they can die no more.”’ F. 


VAN HORN.—Suddenly, of heart faiiure, 
her son, Richard H., 


at the residence ot 
Lambertville, N. J., Ninth month 15, 1895, 


| Rebecca Scattergood, widow of the late Moses H. Van Horn, in the 


76th year of her age. 

She was a life-long member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. Of 
recent years she expressed much comfort and spiritual enjoyment in 
attending Friends’ First-day Meeting held in Lambertville. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 40.—TENTH MONTH 6, 1895. 

THE JEWS MOCK JESUS ON THE CROSS. 
GOLDEN ‘TEXT.—He trusteth on God : let him deliver him now, if he 
desireth him: for he said, I am the Son of God. — 

Matt. 27: 43. 

Scriture Reading.—Matt. 27: 39-44; Mark 15: 29-32; Luke 23: 
35-375 39-435 John 19: 25-27. 

HISTORICAL. 

The space of time covered by the Scripture selected 
for this quarter's lesson is very short, occupying perhaps 
not more than forty days. The commentaries on them, 
however, occupy a very wide field, and are correspond- 


ingly different, showing that either the accounts of events | 


recorded, or the events themselves, are but little under- 
stood, so far as they relate to our lives. 


The subject embraced in to-day’s lesson—that of | 


; : | found among the flags on the river’s brink ; the unfortun- 
mockery—is one that all can understand, as having been | ound 8 os P . 58 


at some period or another brought close home to us. 
This seems to have been a favorite method used in all 
ages of the world to vanquish those who were seeking 
the right. Especially has it often been the last and 
chosen weapon used by those who have been thwarted in 


their evil designs, in intimidating others from doing that | 


which they believe to be in accord with the highest reve- 
lations of truth. The arrows fired from this imaginary 
citadel often rebound against those using them, to their 
convincement or destruction. 

Goliath scorned the efforts of a David, but he knew 
not of the armor in which David was clad. He wrought 
terror in the hearts of the hosts of Israel, but could not 
withstand the strength of a shepherd boy clothed with 
the power of Israel’s King. ‘* Thou camest to me with 
a sword and with a spear, and with a javelin ; but I come 
to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, which thou hast defied.’’ (I. Samuel 
17: 45-) 

The Jews reviled Jesus, but he reviled not again. 
They persecuted him, but he resented not. Jesus de- 
clared that he came to bear witness to the truth, and hav- 
ing done this and completed the work laid upon him, he 
was now willing to lay down his life as a seal to the tes- 
timonies he had borne and to the works he had done. 

His crowning victory had been achieved some hours 
before, when in his favorite secluded haunts of Geth- 
semane, he held, through the spirit of prayer, such sweet 
communion with his Father as enabled him to say, ‘‘ Not 
my will but thine be done.’’ 

The spirit of the Divine in the human triumphed over 
the will of the human, making it one with the Father’s 
will, and to the world was shown that a spirit thus clothed 
is insensible to the thrusts of the poisoned arrows of 
malice, hatred, scorn, or mockery. 

This calm demeanor, this patient bearing of trials, 
must ever have influence, and in the case of Jesus we find 
that one of the offenders crucified beside him, who, as 
Matthew tells us, reviled Jesus at first, according to Luke 
became penitent, perhaps from witnessing his patient suf- 
fering, and besought Jesus to remember him when coming 
into his kingdom,—a most pointed instance of how en- 
tering into the suffering of another tenders the heart and 
brings us into a state of reconciliation with the Father. 
TEACHING. 

A modern writer, referring to the suffering of Jesus, 
says: ‘‘ It is true that his suffering saves us from sin and 
its penalties, if our hearts are so touched by the love 
which this suffering manifests that we come to God, and 
are thus truly reconciled to him by the death of his Son.’’ 
Being so reconciled, Paul says, ‘‘ We shall be saved by 
his life.’’ Jesus lived as never man lived before; he 


| taught as never man taught, and when suffering the most 


| own home. 
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excruciating torture on the cross breathed an earnest 
prayer for the forgiveness of his wicked persecutors. ‘‘A 
great revolution was introduced into the religious world 
by the humble earthly career, the sufferings and teachings 
of Jesus.”’ 

‘¢ Unspeakably valuable as this lesson is through all 
time, we can see how especially comforting and strength- 
ening must have been his companionship in suffering in 
those times, when the disciples were called upon to suffer, 
many of them even unto death, as he had been.’’ 

Let us not overlook the beautiful little incident re- 
ferred to so briefly near the close of our lesson,—that of 
John taking the mother of this patient sufferer into his 
Others are recorded in the Bible, such as 
Pharaoh’s daughter sheltering the little waif, Moses, when 


ate traveler found and cared for by the Samaritan, and 
also others. This one seems filled with the tenderest 
sympathy and pathos. No comment is made, the bare 
fact being mentioned, and we are left to fill up the meas- 
ure of its completeness in our own lives by helping to 
bear the burdens of others, and thus know of our own 
spirits being enriched. The best in man is strengthened 
and preserved by being brought into use, as every kind 
act done to another not only cheers the recipient, but 
broadens and deepens the spiritual life of the doer. 

The contemplation of this little act may serve as a 
panacea to our spirits, that must have been saddened 


when reviewing the events referred to in the early part of 
our lesson. 


LESSON NOTES. 

In the earlier history of the Jews one thought held 
prominence. We find it throughout the Old Testament 
constantly expressed in many ways. It is that temporal 
blessings follow upon righteous conduct. It was taught 
as the decree of the Almighty will, and believed in as 
the very nature of things. Notwithstanding the instruc- 
tive and remarkable Book of Job to the contrary, their 
teachers and prophets set forth in general the same doc- 
trine, that earthly welfare is a consequence of obedience 
to the Law. 

Here, now, was an incomprehensible man, claiming 
that he came not to destroy but to fulfill, who preached 
an inward or thorough righteousness as better than their 
Pharisaical literalness ; who went about doing good, and 
asserted that in his Father’s name he had all power in 
heaven and earth ;—yet, when misfortune came, made no 
miraculous self-defense, but yielded, to all appearance 
helpless as a child. 

How unequal in their eyes must have appeared such 
claims and such an ending! For they, knowing so little 
of spiritual things, had no conception of the wonderful 
life after death which Jesus has lived in the hearts of his 
followers down to the world’s present hour. They looked 
upon the crucifixion as the end. They laughed in scorn 
while he hung upon the cross, and mistakenly thought a 
criminal’s death must of itself disprove his startling 
claims. All this was matter of course ; we can see how it 
could scarcely have been otherwise. For the lesser, un- 
spiritual life cannot see beyond its own narrow limits. 
Not until with great desire it draws near to the unknown 
Good, and of its own choice flings itself in blind trust 
upon the spirit’s promises, can the higher life develop 
truly. 

Some such thoughts must have helped Jesus to bear 
meekly and patiently the gibes and jeers which, added to 
bodily pain, formed the dregs of his cup of suffering for 
truth’s sake. Not that his persecutors were blameless, 
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or predestined by the divine Power to the work they did ; 
for the Jewish faith gave room for a spirituality as high 
as David’s, Isaiah’s, and Daniel’s. Not that these 
mockers, on account of education and environment de- 
served no condemnation ; the Light that lighteth every 
man must have been in their hearts also, to be rejected 
before they could have taken pleasure in the sufferings of 
any one. But Jesus must have foreseen how the Jews’ 
hatred, persecution, taunts, and cruelty should pursue 
him even unto death, simply because the lesser cannot 
comprehend the greater, naturally fears what it cannot 
comprehend, and would destroy what it fears. His mis- 
sion in one sense lay in evidencing how sweet a spirit 
may be maintained in the midst of outward misfortunes, 
through trust in a loving Father; in manifesting the 
spiritual truth that spiritual blessings follow upon obedi- 
ence to the Inward Law, and that the Son of God, in 
whatever age or clime, gives that Inward Law place above 
the outward, even in the face of persecution, mockery, 
and death. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Our meeting day (at East Branch, N. J.), was observed 
with a fair attendance. Though there were fewer of our 
members present, the interest of strangers is still un- 
abated. The committee were accompanied on this occa- 
sion by Jeremiah Hayhurst, of Lambertville. He spoke 
at length upon the Inner Light. He also related his 
personal experience and the opening to him, in his early 
youth, of spiritual truths. Our esteemed Friend, Charles 
Henry Killé, of Mt. Holly, who has annually favored us 
since these series of meetings were organized, earnestly 
spoke upon salvation and the Divine Light. The clear- 


ness and conciseness of his argument could not have 
failed to be understood and appreciated by his attentive 


hearers,—that obedience to this law of Christ in the 
heart, leads to a fuller and more complete enjoyment of 
life. After a brief interval, meeting closed. W. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


THE first Young Friends’ Association of which I have 
thus far found any record, is mentioned in George Cros- 
field’s Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, in a letter from 
Doctor Fothergill to his sister. 

The book is a mine of information as to the Friends 
of the period, and it is to be regretted that it contains no 
index. 

Dr. Fothergill’s letter is dated London, Eighth month 
20, 1738. In it he says: 

‘** ] was last night at a large meeting which is held 
here quarterly, under the name of the Young Folks’ 
Evening Meeting. I was pleased to see a very numerous 
appearance of very promising young Friends of the sexes ; 
several testimonies were delivered by some that have 
lately appeared in public ; they seemed to be influenced 
with love and zeal, and it afforded satisfaction to me 
when I considered that it was possible some of these 
young heroes might one day stand as bulwarks against 
the general corruption and degeneracy among us, in the 
places of their deceased worthy elders and fathers. They 
had to tell us that better days were coming, that mercy 
was afresh extended, that Zion yet should shine more 
brightly. O, thrice happy those who live so near the 


centre of peace, as to be ready, when the alarm is given, | 


to follow wherever the standard is fixed.’’ 
No other mention of such meetings has come to my 
notice. A. B. 
Swarthmore, Ninth month 22. 





| dral. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TEACHER’S NOTES: DRESDEN AND MUNICH. 


NINTH MONTH 5TH.—I went down from Weisser- Hirsch 
to see the decorations in the city, and to see something 
of the parade on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle 
of Sedan. ‘There was a great celebration all over Ger- 
many, and Dresden certainly looked beautiful. The old 
market place was the place of assembling, and as it is 
small, with a fine statue in the centre, you can imagine 
it was crowded. The streets and fronts of houses were 
decorated with the German and Saxon flags and with 
the national colors in wreaths, and festooned with gar- 
lands of evergreen and oak leaves. A triumphal archway 
was formed all down one narrow street. The Saxon flag is 
very pretty, green and white, and the German, red, 
white, and black. The procession consisted of various 
guilds of all kinds,—bakers, artists, etc., and the stu- 
dents of the various schools. Each guild had a different 
banner, and the students different-colored caps—brown, 
blue, light and dark red, black and various shades. You 
can tell the school a boy goes to here by his cap. We 
were fortunate to be allowed to use a window in the fourth 
story of a house overlooking the square, and thus had a 
fine view. They began by singing the patriotic songs, 
‘* Deutschland iiber Alles,’’ and ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’’ 
and the effect was certainly thrilling. It wasa picture 
full of coloring, and I was glad to read in the papers 
that it meant peace. 

A fine carriage with the two little princes of Saxony 
drew up right under us and they were shown the parade. 
They had two ladies in waiting, and a coachman and 
footman in royal livery, but looked as fresh and sweet 
and simple as any American children of four and six 
years. All the gaily uniformed officers saluted them as 
they passed, and it was a pleasure to watch the smiles 
come on the bronzed and ofttimes d/asé faces. ‘The little 
princes gave some children on the street ginger-cakes as 
they passed by. 

The next evening was a great illumination, and I 
think I have seldom seen a finer effect than the lights of 
Dresden as we looked on the city from the hill near our 
house in Weisser-Hirsch. The lights across the bridges 
looked like necklaces of sparkling brilliants. 

Ninth month 8th.—I found it hard to leave Weis- 
ser-Hirsch, and to-day I am in Munich, the city of 
art and music. The weather has been intensely 
hot, and I shall take my trip in slow stages, as it 
is too exhausting to travel through the heat all day. 
I reached Bamberg about g p. m. last evening; 1 had 
written ahead to the hotel for a room, and was very 
comfortable. The country from Dresden to Bamberg 
was picturesque, partly hilly and mountainous at first, 
and then pastoral. I changed cars at Hof, where Jean 
Paul was born, and had the coupé from there on to my- 
self, which was a good thing as it was so very hot—over 
a hundred. We went past many hamlets with their red- 
tiled roofs and church spires, and I saw little girls tend- 
ing flocks of geese, and old peasants driving sheep, and 
the geese looked so dazzling white on the green pastures 
and in the hot sunshine; they were fit subjects for the 
pencil of some old Dutch master such as Teniers or Doré. 

Bamberg is a Catholic city, and quaint and pretty, 
with its interesting crooked streets and beautiful cathe- 
I spent the morning walking about its streets, and 
then at about three I started for Fiirth, where I had de- 
cided to stop off and stay all night at the American con- 
sul’s, the father of two of my Chappaqua pupils. I was de- 
lightfully and cordially received, and stayed until the next 
day. It was refreshing to meet some Americans again ; 
they have been here two years. 
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Niirnberg, with its quaint churches and memories 
of Hans Sachs and the craftsmen of the middle ages, 
was revisited in the morning. It has grown very 
much in the last ten years, and has lost some of that 
quaintness which we found on our former visit. The old 
hotel at which we stopped has been torn down and re- 
placed by a fine modern one with electric lights, etc., 
but is still called ‘‘ Zum rothen Hahn.’’  Fiirth and 
Niirnberg are both active manufacturing cities, especially 
in toys. We rode up to Niirnberg on the oldest railway 
in Europe, that is on the continent, built in 1835. At 
the station is a fountain with bronze figures commemorat- 
ing the event, and showing the train and crowds of 
people who watched the first trial. The figures are very 
interesting. 

I arrived in Munich in the evening and came to the 
Pension Schwarz, which is in the central part of the city. 
Munich is a city of art, and my flying visit can give me 
but a little idea of it. I have not the time to write 
about the works of art I have seen, for I must tell that, 
but I saw in the Bamberg library a copy of the Alcuin 
Bible, the one Charlemagne had made. There are only 
two—one in the British Museum and this one in Bamberg, 
identical with that. 

Ninth month gth. I went to the library here this morn- 
ing. Itissorichin manuscripts, the oldest German ones, 
valuable ones of the Niebelungenlied, and many Latin 
and others. I am going again to-morrow for an hour 
and then go on to Lindau and Ziirich. It has paid me to 
come to Munich just to see these priceless manuscripts, 
in my line of work, and I wish I could stay longer. The 
weather is not quite so hot; it has been in the nineties 
for days and the foliage is all withered. F. H. 

Munich, Germany. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURKAL: 

THERE was published a few weeks ago, an article entitled 
‘* Poverty,’’ written by David Newport, in which the 
position appeared to be taken that the low prices which 
have recently prevailed for farm lands and farm products 
were due, in some way not clearly stated, to unwise 
financial legislation in the past. There have since been 
published two or three articles relating to the same sub- 
ject ; but the desire of the editors of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for facts and figures relating to this subject 
has only been partially met. I desire to present, there- 
fore, the following, which has, in my opinion, a very 
direct relation to the subject. 

In the first place the figures presented by David New- 
port appear to deserve close examination. He stated 
that the market value of the wheat crop of Pennsylvania 
about twenty years ago, estimating the crop at 18,000,- 
ooo bushels, was $24,750,000. This would make the 
market price per bushel at that time $1.3714, which is 
rather a high estimate, I think. He then says that the 
same crop at present prices would only bring $9,000,000. 
This makes the selling price only 50 cents a bushel ; 
which is a decidedly low estimate. A few weeks ago 
wheat was selling at 70 cents a bushel; later the price 
has been from 65 to 68cents. The difference of 15 cents 
a bushel on a crop of 18,000,000 bushels will amount to 
$2,700,000, or just 30 per cent. more than the value of 
the crop if sold at 50 cents a bushel. Surely this is too 
large an amount to be ignored when computing the value 
to our farmers of a staple product of their farms. 

The price of farm lands was also referred to. It is 
quite true that during the recent business depression the 
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price of farm lands, as of all other real estate, was seriously 
affected. But this has always been the necessary result of 
a panic or condition of general trade depression, such as 
we have been experiencing. And yet in spite of such 
conditions, there have been recent reports of unusually 
good prices for farm lands. A few weeks since a farm in 
the neighborhood in which the writer of the first article 
resides, was reported to have been sold for a price ap- 
proximating $400 an acre. Since then a large farm 
about twenty-five miles north of Philadelphia has been 
sold at about $125 an acre. Another farm of more than 
100 acres, situated eighteen miles from the same city was 
sold a few months ago for about $300 an acre. The 
writer knows of a wood-lot containing a few acres at the 
same distance from the city which was sold for about 
$1,000 an acre. It is safe to say of all these properties 
that never before, not even in 1870 or 1873, would they 
have brought anything like the above prices. It was 
their location and the existing demand for them that fixed 
their price, and these two factors usually fix the price of 
land everywhere. If farm lands have generally brought 
low prices in recent years, the reasons for it will be 
found in natural causes, such as poor location, lack of de- 
mand, or competition with newly. developed lands, instead 
of in some financial legislation, which is supposed to have 
affected the price. 

The following figures relative to the cause of the de- 
cline in the value of wheat are of value to all interested 
in this question, and, as the editors have intimated, they 
are worth much more than mere supposition or assertion. 
One leading cause of the reduction in prices of farm 
products in the past twenty years has been the greatly 
reduced freight rates on the railroads and canals, these 
bringing high-priced farm lands in the east in direct 
competition as producers with the low-priced farms of 
the west. During the past twenty years the freight traffic 
on more than a dozen leading railroads has fallen 62 
per cent., according to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. About 1869, when the lakes were closed, 
the railroads got over 60 cents a bushel for hauling wheat 
from Chicago to New York ; they have since done it for 
six cents a bushel. In 1874 the rate by lake and canal 
was 24% cents per bushel, in 1894 it was only 4% cents. 
This great reduction in freight rates will, of itself, largely 
account for the reduction in the price of wheat, for if the 
freight rate in 1869,—60 cents a bushel,—is added to 
the present selling price, the result will be near the sell- 
ing price of 1877, as quoted by David Newport. And 
in this connection it should be remembered that the high 
prices of 1869 and 1877 were both in depreciated paper 
currency,—the resumption of specie payments having 
been finally accomplished in 1879. 

As to the general production of wheat the figures 
show that there has been a vast increase in the last twenty 
years. Figures recently published in ‘‘ Beerbohm’s List,”’ 
show that the average of the world’s wheat crops for the 
four years, 1891-94, Was 204,000,000 bushels greater than 
the average for the four years, 1887-90. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that the world’s crop of 
1894 was 220,375,000 bushels greater than that of 1891. 
Bradstreet’ s makes the increase from 1889 to 1894 equal 
429,000,000 bushels,—an increase of over 80,000,000 
bushels each year. The world’s consumption is estimated 
to increase only twelve to sixteen million bushels each 
year. 

Many other figures equally pertinent might be pre- 
sented, but the above will doubtless be sufficient to ex- 
plain the decrease in the price of wheat and other farm 
products. In this connection does it not seem fair to 
suggest that facts and figures,—not mere inferences and 
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assertions,—tending to show some direct connection be- 
tween financial legislation and low prices and hard times 
should be given by those who believe that there is some 
such connection? For several years past I have been 
looking for such facts and figures, and have read many 
columns of argument and assertions, but thus far I have 
not been able to find a single well-supported argument 
showing that any such relation has existed, in this coun- 
try, at least. Isaac ROBERTS. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


[In reference to the sales of land quoted above, our 
correspondent will hardly, upon reflection, cite them as 
farm prices ; they are all, we think, influenced by the 
city’s neighborhood, and mostly sales to city people.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 


THE Export oF ALCOHOL TO Arrica.—The London 
Times asks for the suppression of the importation of 
alcohol into Africa as follows: ‘‘ There is not a doubt 
left in the minds of intelligent, experienced, and practical 
men that the supply of intoxicating liquor to the native 
races is equivalent to the demoralization and degradation 
of the races concerned, and that the first condition of 
progress in the habits of orderly and industrious existence 
is to keep the poison of alcohol out of their reach. Asto 
the extent of the evil there can be no question. In our 
colonies of Lagos and the Oil River alone no fewer than 
four millions gallons of fiery poison are sold every year. 
The thing has long been a scandal of the most terrible 
kind, and any steps to put an end to it will receive the 
sympathy and support of every friend of civilization and 
progress. Of course, it is a matter which can be settled 
effectively only by international conference. But even 
if the other countries concerned will not join with us, is 
there any good reason why a commencement should not 
be made in the territories under our own rule?’’ 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN GERMANY.—The movement 
for the higher education of women is making progress in 
Germany. The first regular woman’s college, the 
‘* Madchen Gymnasium,’’ at Carlsruhe (in Baden), is 
proving to be a success, and the Cultus Ministry, in reply 
to a petition, has declared that with the enlargement of 
the course of study, the graduates of the college will be 
admitted on equal terms with young men to the entrance 
examinations for the universities. With the new aca- 
demic year two new classes will be added to the course. 
Berlin and Leipzig have also such girls’ colleges, the 
latter in charge of Miss Windscheid, who a year or more 
ago received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Heidelberg. 


OPPORTUNITY is as important as ability to any man’s 
success in life; for unless a man has an opportunity to 
show his ability, his ability can never appear to advan- 
tage. But opportunities are always showing themselves, 
while men with ablility are not always ready to avail 
themselves of the opportunities that are open to them. 
When, therefore, you find a man who thinks that all he 
lacks of success is a good opportunity to display his 
ability, you find a man who has let slip a great many 
good opportunities, and who is likely to let another slip 
while he is complaining of a lack of such openings for 
good work on his part.—S. S. Zimes. 


Let us beware of losing our enthusiasm. Let us ever 
glory in something, and strive to retain our admiration 
for something that would ennoble and interest us in all 
that would enrich and beautify our lives. —Philiips Brooks. 





@oducational Department. 


Our friend Graceanna Lewis, of Media, has prepared for us an inter- 
esting account of the School for Girls, maintained for many years at 
Kimberton, in Chester county, under the direction of Emmor Kimber, 
and taught by his daughters. We feel that many besides those who 
have associations with the School will enjoy G. L.’s lively and sym- 
pathetic description of this once well-known institution. In the re- 
maining part of the article she speaks particularly of Abby Kimber, 
who for many years of her life was also active and untiring in the 
Anti-Slavery work. 

On the back of the Friends’ Almanac for 1833 we find this simple 


advertisement : 
KIMBERTON 
BOARDING SCHOOL 
For FEMALES. 
Terms for Boarding and Tuition, Thirty Dollars a quarter, payable 
in advance. 
Abigail Kimber, 
Mary Kimber, 
Martha Kimber, 
EmMMoR KIMBER, Superintendent. 


Teachers. 


JOSHUA HOOPES’S SCHOOL AT MERION, 1816. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the American Republican (printed at Downingtown, Chester 
county), of November 12, 1816, I find this advertisement : 

‘¢ The Languages Mathematics, and Natural and Experimental Phil- 
osophy,—MERION BOARDING SCHOOL,—in a pleasant and healthy situ- 
ation about six miles from Philadelphia is open for the reception of pu- 
pils. In this seminary the Latin, Greek,and French languages are taught 
by an experienced teacher. In the English Departments are taught the 
English language, Arithmetic, Geography, with the use of the Globes, 
Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Navigation, Spherics, 
Astronomy, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics, etc. Particular atten- 
tion will be paid to the practical part of surveying, and to the various 
methods of finding the longitude at sea and land. 

“Apply to the subscriber or to John Richardson, No 31 High 
street, Philadelphia. 

‘¢ Joshua Hoopes, Teacher. 

‘* Tenth month 7, 1816.” 

It might be interesting to know the location of this school, and 
whether or not the building yet remains, and something of the career 
of ‘* Joshua Hoopes, Teacher.” It seems to me that this Friend sub- 
sequently had a school in Downingtown, and in West Chester, and 
became a noted botanist. Much good has come out of ‘‘ Merion,” 
and at its Bi-centennial we shall find much good in it. 

Cuas. H. PENNYPACKER. 

West Chester, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—This school has opened very 
favorably with quite an increase in numbers. The candidates for 
graduation in 1896 number eleven, being more than double last year’s 
class. The class of ’97 is still larger. That the efficiency of the 
school is well maintained appears from the fact that more than the 
usual amount of good work has been done during the first two weeks, 
notwithstanding the unusually oppressive weather. 

The total number enrolled to date is seventy, of whom forty-one 
belong to the three upper classes. 


A WIsH OF THE EpiTors.—We wish we could stir up as much 
interest in the teachers of this year, 1895, in Friends’ Schools, to con- 
tribute to this department of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as we 
have—happily—done in regard to the old schools, and teachers, and 
scholars of the by-gone time. 


PURSUING THE CoURSE IN PEpDAGoGy.—Henry R. Russell, who 
has been for two years,—since leaving the principalship of Greenwood 
Academy, at Millville, Pa.,—taking the course in Pedagogy, in the 
University of the City of New York, will complete the three years’ course 
the coming year, and desires then to make his studies available in the 
work of Friends’ Schools. We trust an opening may present itself. 


PUSHING THE WorkK.—A very large force of workmen has been 
employed for the past fortnight by the contractors for the erection of 
the new school building at 15th and Race streets, and it is expected 
that it will be fully ready for the school work, as announced, on Tenth 
month 7. 

CHICAGO UNIVERSITY.—Scribner’s Magasine, just out, has an 
interesting description of the University of Chicago, the great institu- 
tion ‘‘ that has been created out of nothing in three short years.’’ 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
CHRISTIANA, Pa.—The all-day temperance meeting, held in a grove 
near Christiana, Lancaster county, on the 31st of Eighth month, under 
the care of the Philanthropic and Temperance Committee of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, was well attended, although the morning 
was rather unfavorable. The clerks called the meeting to order and 
Samuel Whitson was appointed chairman of the meeting, which was 
addressed as follows : 

By C. H. Bushong, M. D., of New York city, subject, ‘‘ Temper- 
ance from a Scientific Standpoiut’’; Professor Jesse H. Holmes, of 
the George School, subject, ‘‘ Temperance from a Friend’s Stand- 
point’’; Chauncey L. Morrow, of Maryland, representing the Prohi- 
bition party; Olive Pond Amies, of Philadelphia, representing the 
W. C. T. U. Dr. Mann, of New York, was to represent the order of 
Good Templars, but his speech was not finished on account of the rain. 

M. E. B. 


Woopstown, N. J.—A temperance conference, under the care of | 


the Philanthropic Committee, within the limits of Pilesgrove Prepara- 
tive Meeting, was held on Fourth-day evening, Ninth month 4, at 
Woodstown. Annie Bradway presided, and Ida Kirby Coles served 
as secretary. 

After a Scripture reading, Emma Robins gave a recitation, “* Com- 
fortless,’’ and Annie Bradway read an essay on ‘‘ Temperance Work 
in Public Schools,’’ dwelling upon the value of instruction as to the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics on the human system, and showing the 
necessity of the teacher being imbued with temperance principles. 
Frank C. Andrews read an essay on ‘‘ Prison Reform.” He spoke 
unfavorably of the county jail at Salem, referring to its bad sanitary 
condition and the custom of herding all kinds of criminals together. 
This paper called forth remarks from several. Allen Flitcraft said 
total abstinence for the individual and total prohibition for the State 
was the best thing, as regards the treatment of the liquor traffic; the 
South Carolina dispensary law the next best thing, and local option 
the next. 

Richard Flitcraft gave a recitation, **Good Night, Papa,” and 
Sarah H. Peterson, ‘‘ The Felon.” Helen G. Borton gave an address 
on the “ Enfranchisement of Woman,’’ which was much enjoyed, and 
Emily R. Kirby read an essay on the “ Best Way to Treat the Tem 
perance Reform,’’ which she defined to love it, for love is the greatest 
thing in the world. Allen Flitcraft offered prayer, and the meeting 
closed. 


West Grove, PA.—A Temperance conference appointed by the 
committeee of Western Quarterly Meeting, was held at West Grove, 
in the Presbytertan Church, on First-day afternoon, the 15th instant. 
About one hundred persons were present. (We condense a report in 
the West Grove /ndependent.) Augustus Brosius presided, with Elma 
M. Preston, secretary. 

Letitia Good read a paper on ‘* Parallel between Christianity and 
Temperance Work,” which drew forth an earnest speech from Joseph 
T. Phillips, during which he gave a pathetic incident he had witnessed 
in his boyhood days in a manner that drew tears from many eyes. He 
was followed by Francis W. Hicks, Amos Barnard, and Augustus 
Brosius, all of whom considered the churches had a mission before 
them in dealing with the temperance question. Rev. Mr. Krause being 
present, was called upon for remarks, in which he intimated that no one 
way was the only right one to fight the cause, but the help of God was 
peeded to down the enemy. 

Susan Baily thought that many were working too fast along the line 
of temperance, and advised a less aggressive attitude; favored coaxing 
instead of force. Pennock Spencer advocated the Prohibition Party, 
as the only human agency with which to crush the liquor demon. 
Mrs. S. K. Chambers was in favor of uniting all forces to overthrow 
the foe. Ellwood Michener explained the object of the conferences, 
and hoped that every one would express an opinion. Additional re- 
marks were made by Francis W. Hicks, Amos Barnard, and Mrs. S. K. 
Chambers, the latter being called upon to relate the condition of tem- 
perance abroad, in which she said that England was similar to America ; 
Ireland and Scotland better; while in Paris, those who imbibed the 
most freely were American visitors and residents of that gay city. 
James F. Dailey, of the Philadelphia Ledger, was expected, but failed 
to appear. 


MoorEsToOwN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of Moores- 


town and Cinnaminson met, after two months’ vacation, in Grange | 


Hall, Ninth month 15. 
Over a hundred Friends listened to the two well-written papers : 
“ Prize-Giving in Schools,” by Emily Coles Collins, and ‘‘ History of 
England of the Time of George Fox,’’ by Catharine B. Lippincott. 
A correspondence begun in our committees with similar committees in 
other associations promises to be beneficial. 
M. H. H., Secretary. 


| musical, and, in the main, correct. 
| offered that the author has read too closely and appropriately the me:s- 
| sage which that noble poet of his own sect, Mr. Whittier, has pre- 


| Roberts. 





THE LIBRARY. 
‘*THE Whittier Year Book: Passages from the Verse and Prose of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Chosen for the Daily Food of the Lover of 
Thought and Beauty.” This is the latest issue in the Whittier list, 
by his publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, and we heartily 
commend it as a very admirable compilation of selections from his 
works. The days of the year are all separately given, and under each 


| date one or more names of distinguished people whose birthday it 


was ; following these are the passages selected from Whittier. These 
have been chosen with excellent taste, and their range represents the 
poet’s work in a degree which it would be difficult to attain in any 
other way. The book cannot fail to be in general demand. It is 
nicely bound, and the price only a dollar. 


The Philadelphia Press, Ninth month 21, reviews Ellwood 
Roberts’s volume, ‘‘ Lyrics of Quakerism,” in a favorable spirit, 
though critically. It says: 

‘‘ The verse is throughout instinct with spiritual distinctness and 
fervor. While Mr. Roberts is not by any means a Whittier 
or a Taylor, there can be no issue as to the fact that his muse is very 
Possibly the objection might be 


sented to the world. There is little of the joyous in the verse of Mr. 
In the few interpretations of Nature given us it is the sombre 
and gloomy aspects of the world which appeal to him. Indeed, his 


verse is mainly reflective, religious, and pensive. He is a melancholist, 


| and preferentially, therefore, a poet who finds in the life of man and 


the manifestations of nature, but intimation and suggestion of a life to 
come. He is a religionist first and a poet afterward, as, perhaps, he 
ought to be. And yet one thinks of Whittier as poet rather than 
Quaker. We give as a sample of the best work of Mr. Roberts two 
verses from his ‘ To an Oak Tree’ : 
“« Then would I musing lie 
And, gazing upward through thy canopy, 
Sweet beauty in the passing cloudlets see 
That sweep across the sky. 


‘*«* At morning and at noon, 
Thy freshness and perfection make me feel 
What wondrous charms kind nature doth reveal 
To hearts with her in tune.’ ”’ 


Macmillan & Company, New York, announce the issue of a new 
quarterly periodical, The American Historical Review. This has 
been founded by a conference of historical writers and teachers, repre- 
senting some thirty universities and colleges, and the following Board 
of Editors has been appointed : George B. Adams, Professor of His- 
tory, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Professor of History, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; Harry 
P. Judson, Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago, Ill. ; 
John Bach McMaster, Professor of American History, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ; William M. Sloane, Professor of 
History and Political Science, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J.; 
H. Morse Stephens, Professor of Modern European History, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. The board selected as managing editor J. 
Franklin Jameson, Professor of History in Brown University. There 
ought to be a field for such a publication, in this country. Heretofore, 
much of our historical criticism has been inferior to the historical 
works which were under consideration. 


For more than one hundred years the London 7imes was owned 
and managed by a John Walter, son succeeding father thrcugh three 
generations. An account of the 7imes, written by a member of the 
staff and revised by the third John Walter shortly before his death, 
will appear, with numerous pictures, in McC/ure’s Magazine for the 
coming month. 


The new number of Harper's Magazine opens with a hand- 
somely illustrated paper by Edwin Lord Weeks on the troublous phase 
of life in modern India, indicated by its title, ““ Hindoo and Moslem.” 
The life of Great Britain’s royal family at Balmoral is described in 
“ Queen Victoria’s Highland Home,” illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


President Andrews’s history in this issue of Scribner's Magazine 
deals with many of the interesting episodes of the administration of 
President Arthur—among them Kearney and the ‘‘sand-lotters’’ at 
San Francisco, the Yorktown celebration, the relations of the United 
States to the Congo State, and the Panama Canal, etc., etc. Robert 
Grant’s paper in this number is a quite sensible and entirely unsensa- 
tional description of ‘‘ The Case of Woman.’’ The paper is one of 
the most serious in the series, and is calculated to help spread a sane 


| and sensible attitude toward the whole question. 
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WILD FLOWERS. | 


Ou, beautiful blossoms, pure and sweet, 
Agleam with dew from the country ways, 
To me, at work in a city street, 
You bring fair visions of bygone days— 
Glad days, when I hid in a mist of green 
To watch spring’s delicate buds unfold ; 
And all the riches I cared to glean 
Were daisy silver and buttercup gold. 


’Tis true you come of a lowly race, 
Nursed by the sunshine, fed by the showers, 
And yet you are heirs to a nameless grace 
Which I fail to find in my hot-house flowers ; 
And you breathe on me with your honeyed lips, 
Till in thought I stand on the wind-swept fells, 
Where the brown bees hum o’er the ferny dips, 
Or ring faint peals on the heather bells. 


I close my eyes on the crowded street, 
I shut my ears to the city’s roar, 
And am out in the open with flying feet— 
Off, off to your emerald haunts once more ! 
But the harsh wheels grate on tha stones below, 
And a sparrow chirps at the murky pane, 
And my bright dreams fade in an overflow 
Of passionate longing and tender pain. 
—£E. Matheson, in Chambers's Journal. 


DISCONTENT. 


“DEAR robin,’’ said a sad young flower, 
‘“« Perhaps you’d not mind trying 
To find a nice white frill for me, 
Some day, when you are flying ?’’ 
‘© You silly thing!’ the robin said ; 
‘¢T think you must be crazy ! 
I’d rather be my honest self, 
Than any made-up daisy. 


** You're nicer in your own bright gown, 
The little children love you ; 
Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you.”’ 


— Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, OF ENGLAND. 


THE Queen of England, Victoria, who has now reigned | 
since 1837, was born in 1819. She is the grand-daughter of | 
George the Third, under whose reign the American Colo- 


nies became independent. George the Third had several 
sons ; the eldest, George the Fourth, succeeded him, and 
was king from 1820 to 1830; the second son, William 
Duke of Clarence, as William the Fourth, was king from 
1830 to 1837; the third son, the Duke of York, died be- 
fore William ; and so also did the fourth son, Edward 
Duke of Kent. Itresulted, therefore, that when William 
the Fourth died, on the 2oth of Sixth month, 1837, the 
‘‘heir to the throne ’’ was a young girl, his niece, Vic- 
toria, the daughter of the deceased Edward, Duke of 
Kent. 

The Duchess of Kent, the present queen’s mother, 
was a German woman, the Princess Victoria of Saxe- 
Coburg ; she was a widow when she married the Duke of 
Kent, having been previously married to a German prince, 
Emich of Leiningen, who died in 1814. Her married 
life in England was brief ; she married the Duke of Kent 
in 1818, and he died in 1820, leaving her with the one | 
child, who was then only eight months old. The queen, | 
therefore, never had any brothers or sisters. She was | 
born Fifth month 24, 1819, and at the death of her 
uncle, the king, was not quite a month more than eighteen | 
years old. 

Some English works which I have recently had in 
hand—for consultation or reading—give some interesting | 
details concerning the queen in the earlier period of her 
now extended reign. I have thought they would be in- | 
teresting to nearly every one 





| of age. 
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William the Fourth died at Windsor Castle, (on the 
Thames, west of London). The young princess, who was 
next in succession, lived with her mother, at Kensington 
Palace, in the city. In what are called ‘‘ The Greville 
Memoirs,’’ an imperfect journal of public and private 
affairs, kept by Charles C. F. Greville, who was for many 
years Clerk of the Privy Council, (published about ten 
years ago), there are a number of interesting passages re- 
lating to the period of her accession. They give many 
details, and are no doubt fairly accurate. Thus the 
journal says : 

‘* June 2gth, (1837). All the accounts continue to 
report well of the young Queen, of her quickness, sense, 
and discretion, and the remarkable facility with which 
she has slid into her high station and discharges its 
duties. The Duchess of Kent [her mother] never ap- 
pears at Kensington, where the Queen occupies a separate 
range of apartments, and her influence is very silently 
exercised, if at all. 

‘* August z3oth. All that I hear of the young Queen 
leads to the conclusion that she will some day play a con- 


| spicuous part, and that she has a great deal of character. 


It is clear enough that she had long been silently pre- 
paring herself, and had been prepared by those about her 
(and very properly) for the situation to which she was 
destined. 

‘*Qn the morning of the King’s death, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham arrived at 
Kensington at five o’clock, and immediately desired to 
see ‘the Queen.’ They were ushered into an apartment, 
and in a few minutes the door opened and she came in 
wrapped in a dressing-gown and with slippers on her 
naked feet. Conyngham in a few words told her their 
errand, and as soon as he uttered the words ‘ Your 
Majesty,’ she instantly put out her hand to him, intimat- 
ing that he was to kiss hands before he proceeded. He 
dropped on one knee, kissed her hand, and then went on 
to tell her of the late King’s death. She presented her 
hand to the Archbishop, who likewise kissed it, and 
when he had done so, addressed to her a sort of pastoral 
charge, which she received graciously and then retired.’’ 

Justin McCarthy, in his ‘‘ Short History of Our Own 
Times,’’ which begins with the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria, gives us a little different version of this visit of the 
two officials. He says: 

‘¢ William IV.,(third son of George III.), had left no 
children who could have succeeded to the throne, and 
the crown passed, therefore, to the daughter of his 
brother, (fourth son of George), the Duke of Kent. 
This was the Princess Alexandria Victoria, who was born 
at Kensington Palace on May 24, 1819. The Princess 
was, therefore, at this time little more than eighteen years 
The Duke of Kent died a few months after the 
birth of his daughter, and the child was brought up un- 
der the care of his widow. She was well brought up, 
both as regards her intellect and her character; her 
training was excellent. She was taught to be self-reliant, 
brave, and systematical. Prudence and economy were 
inculcated on her as though she had been born to be 
poor. One is not generally inclined to attach much im- 
portance to what historians tell us of the education of 
princes or princesses ; but it cannot be doubted that the 
Princess Victoria was trained for intelligence and 
goodness. 


‘« There is a pretty description given by Miss Wynn 


| of the manner in which the young sovereign received the 


news of her accession to a throne. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Howley, and the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Marquis of Conyngham, left Windsor for Kensington 
Palace, where the Princess Victoria had been residing, to 
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inform her of the King’s death. It was two hours after 
midnight when they started, and they did not reach 
Kensington until five o’clock in the morning. 
knocked, they rang, they thumped, for a considerable 
time before they could rouse the porter at the gate; they 
were again kept waiting in the courtyard, then turned 


gotten by everybody. 
that the attendant of the Princess Victoria might be sent 
to inform her Royal Highness that they requested an 


audience on business of importance. After another delay, | 


and another ringing to inquire the cause, the attendant 
was summoned, who stated that the Princess was in such 
a sweet sleep that she could not venture to disturb her. 
Then they said: ‘ We are come on business of state to 
the Queen, and even her sleep must give way to that.’ 
It did, and to prove that she did not keep them waiting, 
in a few minutes she came into the room in a loose, white 
nightgown and shawl, her nightcap thrown off, and her 
hair falling upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears 
in her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified. The 
Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, was presently sent for, 
and a meeting of the Privy Council summoned for eleven 
o’clock, when the Lord Chancellor administered the 
usual oaths to the Queen, and her Majesty received in 
return the oaths of allegiance of the Cabinet Ministers 
and other privy councillors present.’’ 

The ceremony of her coronation took place in West- 
minister Abbey, about a year after her accession,—on 
the 28th of Sixth month, 1838. Greville thus describes it : 

‘« June 29th.—The Coronation went off well. The 
day was fine, without heat or rain—the innumerable 
multitude which thronged the streets, orderly and satis- 
fied. The appearance of the Abbey was beautiful, par- 
ticularly the benches of the Peeresses, who were blazing 
with diamonds. The entry of Soult! wasstriking. He 
was saluted with a murmur of curiosity and applause as 
he passed through the nave, and nearly the same as he 
advanced along the choir. His appearance is that of a 
veteran warrior, and he walked alone, with his numer- 
ous suite following at a respectful distance, preceded by 
heralds and ushers, who received him with marked atten- 
tion, more certainly than any of the other Ambassadors. 
The Queen looked very diminutive, and the effect of 
the procession itself was spoiled by being too crowded ; 
there was not interval enough between the Queen and 
the Lords and others going before her. The Bishop of 
London (Blomfield) preached a very good sermon. The 


different actors in the ceremonial were very imperfect in | 


their parts, and had neglected to rehearse them. Lord 
John Thynne, who officiated for the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, told me that nobody knew what was to be done ex- 
cept the Archbishop and himself (who had rehearsed), 
Lord Willoughby (who is experienced in these matters), 
and the Dnke of Wellington, and consequently there 
was a continual difficulty and embarrassment, and the 
Queen never knew what she was to do next. They made 
her leave her chair and enter into St. Edward’s Chapel 
before the prayers were concluded, much to the discom- 
fiture of the Archbishop. She said to John Thynne, 
‘Pray tell me what I am to do, for they don’t know ;’ 
and at the end, when the orb was put into her hand, 
she said to him, ‘ What am I to do with it?’ ‘ Your 
Majesty is to carry it, if you please, in your hand. ’ 
‘Am I?’ she said; ‘itis very heavy.’ The ruby ring 
was made for her little finger, instead ot the fourth, on 
which the rubric prescribes that it should be put. When 


[ 'This was Marshal Soult, of the French army, who had com- 
manded the troops of Napoleon in Spain, against the English under 
Wellington. ] 
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They | 


| it is different. 








the Archbishop was to put it on, she extended the former, 
but he said it must be on the latter. She said it was too 
small, and she could not get it on. He said it was right 
to put it there, and, as he insisted, she yielded, but had 
first to take off her other rings, and then this was forced 


| on, but it hurt her very much, and as soon as the 
into one of the lower rooms, where they seemed for- | 
They rang the bell and desired | 


ceremony was over she was obliged to bathe her finger in 
ice-water in order to get it off. The noise and confusion 
were very great when the medals were thrown about by 
Lord Surrey, everybody scrambling with all their might 
and main to get them, and none more vigorously 
than the Maids of Honor. There was a great de- 
monstration of applause when the Duke of Wellington 
did homage. Lord Rolle, who is between eighty and 
ninety, fell down as he was getting up the steps of the 
throne. Her first impulse was to rise, and when after- 
ward he came again to do homage she said, ‘ May I not 
get up and meet him?’ and then rose from the throne 
and advanced down one or two steps to prevent his com- 
ing up, an act of graciousness and kindness which made 
a great sensation. It is, in fact, the remarkable union 
of maviete, kindness, good nature, with propriety and 
dignity, which makes her so admirable and so endear- 
ing to those about her, as she certainly is. Ihave been 
repeatedly told that they are all warmly attached to her, 
but that all feel the impossibility of for a moment losing 
sight of the respect which they owe her. She never 
ceases to be a Queen, but is always the most charming, 
cheerful, obliging, unaffected Queen in the world.”’ 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


OVER-PRUDENCE IN MARRIAGES. 
Harper’s Bazar. 
THE saddest marriages-that-might-have-been are those 
disappointments which come from merely worldly ob- 
stacles—those obstacles which are so abundant and gigan- 
tic in older countries and so much more easily evaded 
here. In countries where every place seems filled, where 
self-support is so difficult as to seem impossible, it may 
be needful to wait for middle hfe and a comfortable in- 
come before marriage. But here, where the openings are 
still so much greater, the standards still so much simpler, 
Instead of a gospel of worldly prudence 
as regards marriage, we need rather a gospel of brave im- 
prudence ; that young people who have health and love 
and energy should take them as their capital, should 
marry on faith and hope and not on a certain supply of 
bank stock and railway shares. Who has not seen the 
happiness that comes from the need of mutual sacrifices, 
the joy of little successes achieved together, the gradual 
building of ahome? The happiest marriages, surely, are 
those which begin in this way, and not those which are post- 
poned till the freshness of youth is passed—marriages 
which, in order to have something to live upon, forego 
the actual joy of living. The poet of the people, Riley, 
touched a chord well nigh universal when he sang : 
‘* Let’s go a-visitin’ back to Grigsby’s Station, 
There where we used to be so happy and so poor.” 

The young man in love with the rich girl waits for 
years until he can ‘‘ support her in the manner to which 
she is accustomed,’’ and finds too late that she would have 
flung all away and lived with him in jubilant poverty, 
had he trusted her and himself a little more. Yes, the 
saddest of the marriages-that-might-have-been are those 
which ought to have been and could have been and were 
not. 


It is said that the blind never dream of visible objects, and a 
mute has been observed when dreaming to carry on a conversation by 
means of his fingers or in writing. 
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From the West Chester (Pa.) Local News. 


OAK LEAVES, LAUREL CROWN, OR OLIVE 
BRANCH. 


Epitor News: A late number of the Episcopal Recorder 
contains an apposite editorial note upon some recent 
bellicose sayings and doings of the German Emperor and 
war lord, adverting especially to the triumphant rejoicings 
incident to the celebration of Sedan Day. 

In the spring of this year, when the newly-constructed 
iron-clad gir was christened, the characteristic 
remark of the Emperor, in himself performing the 
ceremony, was: ‘‘ This ship shall remind us always of 
the dark, prehistoric times, when the powerful God, 
£gir, was feared and worshipped by all of our Germanic 


seafaring ancestors, and of their right upon the sea.’’ | 


The Emperor has been noted for his ‘‘ ancestor worship,’’ 
particularly that of his grandfather, but why any monarch, 
taking frequent occasion to declare that he is such ‘* by 


of the dark, heathen deity A©gir is hard to understand, 
except it be that his belief is great in the potency of force. 

Very recently this Kaiser decorated with oak leaves 
the standards of certain regiments he was reviewing. 
How does this ceremony take us back to the laurel 
crowing of the pagan soldiery of Rome under the 
Czsars—a practice which the people of God, the 
Christians, neither allowed nor would submit to, either 


on the occasion of public rejoicing or to gratify innate | schools and the boys’ brigade in the churches. 


luxury. Tertullian, in his essay, ‘‘ De Corona,’’ dis- 
cusses it in full, being incited thereto by an incident 
which had just occurred in the imperial camp, and which 
leads him to ‘‘ first inquire whether warfare is proper at 
all for Christians.’’ 
quiry and declaration: ‘‘ What sense is there in discuss- 


to be condemned? Shall it be held lawful to make an 


occupation of the sword, when the Lord proclaims that | 


he who uses the sword shall perish by the sword ?’’ 

Let us speak now of the new memorial shaft just 
erected on the field of Brandywine, and to be unveiled on 
the 118th anniversary of the battle with ceremonies pre- 
sumed to befit the occasion. We may turn from the oak 
leaves of the Teuton and the laurel crown of the Roman, 
and take as a better present-day token, the olive branch, 
so significant of peace. 
priety associate it with the anniversary event, with Lafay- 


ette and with the country whence he came to us, for the | 


circumstances of peaceful augury to which I now allude is 
the legislative motion unanimously adopted last month in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, to the effect that that 


body invited the government to negotiate as soon as was | 


possible the conclusion of a permanent treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the French Republic and the United States 
of America. 


What we know of the character of the Marquis de 


Lafayette may justly incline us to believe that he would | and financier, 73; Henry Drisler, educator and scientist, 73; Robert 


have welcomed with enthusiasm the introduction of a 
method for the reconcilement of international difficulties 


without resort to war, so in line with the mooted plan | 


(though at the time looked upon only as a dream) of 
Henry IV. and the Abbe St. Pierre. This same plan of 
arbitration, and a high court of nations, though it was 
still in advance of his day, was brought forward by 
William Penn subsequent to the founding of this province 
of Pennsylvania. It was the belief of Penn, his assistants, 
and immediate successors in the government, that truth, 
openness, equity, straightforwardness, with trust in God, 
would suffice to keep the peace between the colonists of 


Penn’s proprietary province and the aborigines, and with | 


7 - oe > | that of war. 
ing the merely accidental, when that on which it rests is | 


| pared to digest and appropriate it. 


We may also with eminent pro- | 


| in New York City, has been made by one of the newspapers. 





| good 


| September 2. 
| worked for their candidate, Mrs. Anna B. Bach, who was elected. 
| This makes now two women members on the school board. At 
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the whites of any other nationality who might settle near 
them on American soil. 

The persuasion of Penn and his companions concern. 
ing the natives of the soil was realized to the letter. There 
was never a war between them, and the chain of friend- 
ship has ever been kept bright, Later, after the nation’s 
‘*century of dishonor,’’ upon the inauguration of a new 
and more humane policy of Indian treatment by Presi- 


| dent Grant, the Friends were specially invited to carry it 


into effect. We have the Indians amongst us here to-day, 


| but in the role of efficient helpers in our families, de- 
| tailed from the Training School at Carlisle where govern- 


ment, without appeal to force, is so well understood that 

the drill exercise is without offensive weapons, and the 

sentry at the guard house does not shoulder a musket. 
The directors of the public schools in Chester county 


| have done well that they have refused to authorize the 


military drill for the children under their care. The 


o | purpose of that French-American, Stephen Girard, in 
the grace of God,’’ should thus perpetuate the memory | founding the great orphan school and home which bear 


his name, that the lads should receive such a course of 
simple training as should tend to evince benevolence to- 
ward their fellow creatures, I believe is being defeated 
through the definite miliary training they receive where- 
by not a few are being graduated into regular military 
companies. There has been a_ recent revival of 


Napoleonism in books and magazine literature, keeping 


pace with the clamor for the soldiers’ tactics in the public 


Im- 
perialism and militarism march hand in hand, their stand- 


| ards decked with oak leaves and crowned with laurel of 
| a pagan past, but a just and free government, by, for, and 


| of th le, ffers th al olive b i <- 
Vien Gellane Gt. eeeetie io- | of the people, proffers the peacefdl olive branch in seek 


ing the settlement of disputes by a more rational way than 


Jos1aH W. LEEDs. 
Rocouncey, Ninth month 9, 1895. 


TruTH, like food, is valuable to men as they are pre- 


Only as they were 
able to bear it did Christ reveal the truth to His disciples, 


| and He distinctly declared that, ‘‘ He had many things to 
| say to them, but they could not bear them now.’’ 


To 
the inner circle to whom it was given to know the mys- 


| teries of the kingdom He uttered plainly what He could 


utter to others only in parables.— Christian Intelligencer. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
A REMARKABLE list of men advanced in years, still active and vigorous, 
It in- 
cludes the following: Charles Butler, LL. D., lawyer, financier, 
philanthropist and friend of progress, who is 93 years old, is still 
active and is about as busy a man as J. S. T. Stranahan, merchant, 
publicist, and park projector, who at 87 works twelve hours a day. 
Other septuagenarian workers are as follows: Russell Sage, financier 
and railroad president, 79; Noah Davis, lawyer, jurist, and man of 
affairs, 77; Charles A. Dana, journalist, 76; Collis P. Huntington, 
railroad builder and financier, 74; Abram S. Hewitt, iron master, 
publicist and financier, 73 ; John A. Stewart, banker, philanthropist, 


Collyer, clergyman, 72; Levi P. Morton, statesman, banker, and man 
of affairs, (now Governor of the State), 71, and John H. Starin,master 
of transporation, financier, and man of affairs, 70. 

—Dr. William L. Jackson, of Boston, in his address to the 
electro-therapeutists recently, pointed out that while electricity was 
useful in medicine it was not a cure all. He deplores the fact that 
the marvelous attributes of electricity had early attracted large numbers 
of impostors and charlatans, who had done the cause of science no 


—School elections were held in some of the cities in Michigan on 
At Ann Arbor the women voters turned out and 


Ypsilanti, of the 536 votes cast, 132 were deposited by women. Mrs. 
Jennie Kinne was elected a member of the school board. — Woman's 
Journal. 
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—Horace E. Scudder, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, does not ad- 
mit that the literary supremacy has passed from Boston to New York. 
In conversation the other day he gave the following list of famous 
writers living within a radius of one or two hours’ ride of the city: 
Edward Everett Hale, J. T. Trowbridge, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Edward Bellamy, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Sarah Orne Jewett, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Mary Wilkins, John Fiske, W. R. Alger, 
Tustin Winsor, Francis A. Walker. That is a list, he thinks, which 
New York cannot equal. 

—Agitation for the complete prohibition of Chinese immigration is 


exciting a great deal of interest in several of the Central and South 
American countries. The Nicaraguan Government has just issued a 


proclamation forbidding all immigration of Chinese at ports of the | 


Atlantic coast, and the Guatemalan Government has a law tothe same 
effect awaiting the sanction of Congress. Chile already has such laws, 
and in Peru there is agitation to procure them. 


—In the Philadelphia High School ( Boys’) this year, among the 
new students are four deaf boys, who have been taught to speak by the 
new method, and to follow what is said to them by watching the lips 
of the speaker, It is said to be the first experiment in having such 
boys taught in any ordinary school ; and if it should succeed, it will 
enlarge greatly the educational opportunities of their unfortunate class. 


—At San Francisco a young woman has been appointed deputy 
sheriff. Her especial duty is to escort women who have been ad- 
judged insane to their asylum. It is said that by her combined firm- 
ness and kindness she is very successful in dealing with them. 


—Frances E. Willard made a farewell address, on the evening oj 
the 2oth, in the Spurgeon Tabernacle, London, and sailed for the 
United States, next day, on the Mew York. She proposes to attend 
the Baltimore Women's Convention, then return to London and start 
for India, taking with her the polyglot petition, Novembor 28. Ac- 
companied by Lady Somerset, she will make a tour of China, Japan, 
and Australia. 


IMMEDIATELY after the sudden and severe fall in temperature noticed 
last week, hot weather again set in, and the thermometer in this city, 
from the 20th to the 23d inclusive, rose above go. It marked 97 on 
each of the last three days (2Ist, 22d, 23d). The conditions causing 


ALMETEONG @ McKELVY 


ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York. | 
BROOKLYN 


New York. 
COLLIEE, 
St. Louis. 


CORNELL. 
Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 


'**Pure White Lead,” 
FAHNESTOCE, 


ex. 


” New York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOEN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO | 


Jadeiphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 


MISSOURI, 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL. 
St. Louis, 

Salem, Mass, 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicago. 


less. 
brand (see list). 


ness with which the desired shade 
pamphlet, free. 


ts obtained. 





s 
aking 
jit for granted that you want to get the best 
‘results in painting, you will have to use 


|Pure White Lead to obtain them. 
|are many mixtures branded ‘‘ White Lead,” 
| which contain 
little, iftany, White Lead, but are principally 
barytes, which is of little value, if not worth- 
To be sure, accept only a genuine 


If you want any shade of color, tmt the White Lead with National 
Lead Co.’s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 
ture of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exact- 
For particulars send for 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


this extraordinary heat were very unusual —areas of ‘high pressure ” 
in the barometer, appearing on the south Atlantic coast and in the 
Northwest at the same time. Cooler weather appeared here on the 24th. 


In the West the hot spell was broken on the 21st by a cold wave, 
accompanied by heavy snow in Colorado, Wyoming, and Nebraska, 
and by high winds and rain in Iowa and Missouri. At Des Moines 
the temperature fell 32 degrees in 15 minutes on the 22d. 


TWENTyY-oNe Cubans were tried in the United States Court at 
Wilmington, Del., this week, upon charges of organizing a military 
expedition in this country to fight against the authority of Spain, in 
Cuba. The evidence was considered insufficient by the jury, and they 
were acquitted. Public sympathy is generally with the revolt. 


THE Italian national celebrations at Rome, last week, passed oft 
quietly. Great numbers of people attended. A monument to Count 
Cavour, the Italian statesman who promoted the unity of Italy, was 
unveiled. 


A TORNADO swept over Menominee, Michigan, on the night of the 
22d inst., blowing several million feet of lumber into the lake and 
river. Much of it was driven across the bay. Shade trees were up- 
rooted, dwellings unroofed, store fronts broken, and wires blown 
down. The loss is $100,000. 


DESTRUCTIVE forest fires are reported from different localities. A 
dispatch from Wichita, Kansas, on the 21st, says that ‘terrible prairie 
fires are raging in the southern part of Oklahoma. Thousands of 
acres have been devastated, and the loss will be very heavy. A fire, 
covering an area of over 10 square miles, raged on the 23d, near 
Santa Cruz, California, and was reported to be spreading beyond con- 
trol. A fierce forest fire was raging, the same day, three miles west of 
Theresa, in Jefferson county, New York. ‘It is rapidly spreading 
over the country, and much farm property, and even the villages, are 
in danger.” 

PRESIDENT Faure, of the French Republic, has, it is reported, 
decided to pay a visit to St. Petersburg in the spring. 

LIEUTENANT PEARY, the Arctic explorer, returned to St. John, 
Newfoundland, from his last trip to Greenland, on the 21st instant, 
with his two companions. He says he will not’ make another trip. 
The Royal Geographical Society, at London, proposes to invite Lieu- 
tenant Peary to deliver the opening address at the coming winter 
session of the society. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
TENTH MONTH : 
6. Jericho, Crum Elbow. 
13. Squan. 
20. Granville. 
26. Westbury Quarterly Meeting, Flushing. 
27. Coeymans. 
30. Purchase Quarterly Meeting, Chappa- 
qua. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, espe- 
ctally members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JosePpH T. McDoweELL, Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 





There 


*,* Circular Meetings in Salem Quarter.— 
A large committee on Circular Meetings was 
appointed Ninth month 5, by Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, and at a meeting of the committee, on 
the 12th, the following appointments of meet- 
ings were made : 
NINTH MONTH : 
29. Seaville, Cape May Co., 11 a. m. 
| TENTH MONTH: 
| 5. Greenwich, 10 a. m. 


A fea- 





DON’T CAN AND PRESERVE 


20. alloway’s Creek, 10 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
3- Salem, 10 a. m. 


your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- | 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the | 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 
It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 
Write for circulars. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia | 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold 


10. Mullica Hill, 10 a, m. 
24. Woodstown, 10.30 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
1. Pedricktown, 3 p. m. 
15. Upper Greenwich, 10 a. m. 
29. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 
Committees of from seven to twelve Friends 
were appointed to attend each of the above. 
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*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held at Birming- 
ham meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 19, at 10 o’clock a.m. All interested 
are cordially invited to be present. 

Conveyances will meet train on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, reaching 
Westtown at 8.13 a. m., and that on the Wil- 
mington and Northern Railroad reaching Pocop- 
son at 8.33 a. m. 

HERBERT P. ooo Clerks 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, , 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

An appointed meeting at Merion, Tenth 
month 6, at 3 o'clock. 

Schuylkill Meeting, Tenth month 13. 

Reading Meeting, Tenth month 27. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh month 1o. 

West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24. 

Isaac H. HILLBORN, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 

28. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

30. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ont. 

Indiana Y. M., Richmond, Ind. 

*,.* Haddonfield First-day School Union 
will be held at Medford, N. J., Ninth month 
28, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

OHN M, LIPPINCOTT, 
a. S. ALBERTSON, \ Clerks. 


*,* The first regular meeting of the Young 
Temperance Workers of 17th street and Girard 
avenue, will be held in the Girard Avenue 
meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, Ninth 
month 27. All are cordially invited to attend. 

Jos. C. EMLEy, President. 


*,* The next meeting of Bucks County 
First-day School Union will be held at Make- 
field, Ninth month 28, 1895, at 10.30 a.m. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all persons in- 
terested. 

BARCLAY EyRE, . 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN. } Clerks. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 

28. Bucks. 

Haddonfield. 

*,* It is proposed to hold a Temperance 
Conference at Ambler, on Ninth month 29, at 
2.30 p. m., in Ambler Hall. All are cordially 
invited. By order of Committee, 

SARA C. vee Clerk. 


Don’t Scrub 


your silverware, it’s hard work, 
useless work, and besides, injures 
your ware. The easy way of 
cleaning it is Rt 0- 


SILVER 


ELECT aco’ 


that 2 it quickly and without 
scratching or wearing it. 
isn’t the easy way worth trying? 


Enough for trial for the asking or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. in stamps. It's sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Somat attention given toiserving families. Offiee, 
North Eighth Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


LARGEST ee mma 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <8 


BB SCHOOL TURN TURE 


- = GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


“Clement A Woodnutt 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
____ Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


ee Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. ‘ BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 
for the present at the old stand 
902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


4a Orders by mail attended to es or 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO.,. CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


NOW READY. _ 


‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 
Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner.” 


694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race meena hatcmmeantee Pa. 


NOW READY, 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 





| delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phita. 








Lamps are good or not, 


according to whether their 


chimneys suit them or not. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
A FIRM, UNERRING PRESSURE 


will weplnape ona relieve the worst 
rupture. 


EGAN TRUSS 


has a spiral spring pad which accom- 
plishes this result. A painless and permanent remedy 
for all cases ot rupture. Fully Guaran hous- 
eos of testimonials and physicians’ endorsements. 
Used by the government for pensioners. Write 
THE EGAN TRU ss OS 35 Hurena Sty Ann Arbor,Mich, 
FOR LADIES and 


THE BEST SHOES *°Caitbees 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 





Always Reliable, 


REMOVAL 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


§ B. Dorsgy & Sons. 
Formerly of) FRYMIER & EDWARDS, 


The only oeutving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE 
Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All grades of ‘oods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. Established 18165, 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and els, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In’ ee 
In Millinery, In Sha 

In Waterproofs 

In Rugs, Mats, in ita Carta, 
In Muslin Un erwear, etc., ete., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 





|ed and prices most moderate. 


The Marit Orver Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. — 
Latest U.S. Government Food Repert. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


Fearon & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb, 
JoserH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 
President Cashier. 





S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 

2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av ) 

Money to loan on Mortgage. Paspertinn handled 
made 


and rents and other collections in all parts of 
the city 





Street Railway Bonds. 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
PREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Washington 


| nvestments. 





Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeweraL Trust and BaNkine Busrvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, aes Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitice: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, henry U. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


— G i FR A FR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T it U ST CO 5 


ANNUITY AND 


Ruzxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
. Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 

EPPINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 

MANAGERS 
@GBORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GO q 
@BORGE H. MoPADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesreABLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PonELY MUTUAL; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLions and 
a SuRPLUs of over THREE MiLLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. . . DIRECTORS... 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charlies Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solleites. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
AMIN W. RICHAR 
. GARRETT, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSOW 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; M of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Note : 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 

Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Arrien'trrai 
Chemicals. -P Blackburn 20 S. Delaware Ave., 

Read, consi Maria * ay, Origi . . 
and you wil 1208 Bolten Su iis: Manujacturersof Philadelphia. 
posed of the (ities 


% Baugh &’ Sons Company, 


RAW BONE MANURRES., 





COAL F 


burned in open fireplaces, are lost up the flue, giving little 
comfort to the owner. 


The Jackson Ventilating Grate heats four times the 
space of other open fires using the same fuel. 
ff SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 6. 
t 


<i—~ Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


. TONS OF 





